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Ferufalem delivered, an Herdic Poem; tranflated from the Italian 
of Torquato Tajo. By Mr. Hoole. Concluded, 


ASSO ‘is great in all his conceptions; but in his erichant- 

ments he is magnificent beyond imagination. The for- 
ceries of Virgil, nay even the diableries of Lucan are the {ports 
of children, when confidered with thefe; and -Erictho herfelf, 
though the moft potent Witch in the devildom.of Theflaly, issa» 
mere Mother Shipton compared to J/meno, ‘The romantic gran- 
deur of the Gothic Mythology contributed greatly to the mag- 
nificence of Taflo’s inchantments: from this, incorporated 
with the Demonology of the Greeks, he drewahis Speciofa Mi- 
racula; and, as Mr. Bayle thought, he fhotiig make the beft 
fyftem of religesn, by, adopting what was valuable in each fect, 
fo Taffo certainly made the beft figure in conjuration, by unit= 
ing the different prodigies of ancient and modern Devilifm. 


In the thirteenth book, the’Enchanter Ifmeno determines, by 
his magic powers, to guard the foreft from which the Chriftians 
fupplied themfelves with wood for their towers, and other ens 
gines with which they attacked the city: 


Not far from where encamp’d the Chriftian bands, 

Midit lonely vales an ancient foreft ftands : 

Here, when the day with pureft beams is bright, 

The branches fearce admit a glimmering light; 

Such as we oft’ in cloudy fkies furvey, 

When fable eve fucceeds to chearful day. 

But when the fan beneath the earth defcends, 

Here deeper night her dreary veil extends : 

Infernal darknefs feems the fight to fill! 

And fudden terrors every bofom chill! e 
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No Shepherd here his flock to pafture drives; 

No Village-fwain, with lowing herds, arrives : 

No Pilgrim dares approach, but, ftruck with dread, 
In diftant profpect fhews the dreary fhade. 

Here, with their Minions, midnight Hags repair, 
Convey’d on flitting clouds thro’ yielding air : 

The one a dragon’s fiery image bears ; 

And one a goat’s mifhapen likenefs wears. 

And here they celebrate with impious rite, 

The feafts profane, and orgies of the night. 


The above foreft-painting is well executed, and accompanied 
with thofe terrific circumftances which are here properly intro- | 
duced, to make the fcene more awful : 


i The Sore’rer hither came, the hour he chofe, 

? When Night around her deepeft filence throws. 
Clofe to his loins he girt his flowing veft, 
Then form’d his circle, and his figns impreft : 
With one foot bare, within thé magic ground 
He ftood, and mutter'd many a potent found. 
Thrice turning to the Eaft his face was fhewn ; 

Thrice to the regions of the fetting fun ; 
And thrice he fhook the ‘wand, whofe wondrous force 
Could from the tomb recall the buried corfe : 
As oft with naked foot the foil he truck, 
Then thus aloud with dreadful accents fpoke. 





Ifmeno, like Erictho, has two adjurations before his commands 
are obeyed, and in the latter of each, there is a vifible refem- 
blance: 


Now, fill’d with wrath, he rais’d his voice again : 
Why areyou thus, ye fiends, invok’d in vain? 
Why this delay? or do you wait to hear. ww. 
More potent words, and accents more fevere 
Tho’ long difus’d, my mem’ry yct retains 

Each deeper art that every power conftrains. 
‘Thefe lips can found that name with terror heard, 

That awful name by ev’ry Demon fear’d. 
- Paretis? an ille ‘ 

Compellandus erit, quo nunquam terra vocato 

Non concuffa tremit ? Lucan, Phar. 1. vi. 


The infernal and aerial fpirits thus fummoned by the Magician, 
take their feveral ftations for the proteC&tion of the wood, and 
each, according to his refpective allotment, 


Invades the trunk, or lurks beneath the leaves. 


The Chriftians go, as ufual, to the foreft for fupplies of wood ; | 
but are terrified, and driven back, by preternatural founds, and 
dreadful appearances. When, returning to the camp, they re- 
lated the caufe of their difappointment, Alcaftus, in particular, 
turns it into ridicule. H 
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He fhook his head, and, fmiling, thus replied : 
By me fhall foon this arduous tafk be try’d ! 
Alone I go yon threatening woods to fell, 
Where vifionary fhapes, and terrors dwell! 

No ghaftly f{peétres fhall this hand reftrain, 

And fiends fhall howl, and thunders roar in vain. 
Behold, my foul each fecret power defies, 

Tho’ hell’s dire paffage gape before my eyes ! 


Thus boaftful to the Chief the Warrior fpoke, 
Then from the camp bis Jpeedy way be took. 
At length before his fight the grove appear’d, 
And from within the mingled noife be heard. 
But ftill the Knight purfued his courfe unmov'd, 
No terrors yet his dauntlefs bofom prov'd. 
Now had his feet the foil forb:dden trod, 
When, lo! arifing fire his fteps withftood ! 
Wide and more wide it fpread, and feem’d to frame 
Huge lofty walls, and battlements of flame! 
The wondrous fence around the wood extends, 
And from the founding ax its trees defends. 
What monfters arm’d upon the ramparts fland, 
What horrid forms compofe the ghaftly band ! 
With threatening eyes fome view him from afar, 
And fome, with clafhing arms, the Champion dare. 
At length he flies, but with a tardy flight, 

. So parts alion, yielding in the fight. 


It was impoffible for human imagination to conceive any thing 
grander, or more appofite, here, than thofe walls, and battle- 
ments of flame, on the top of which ftood threatening montters, 
and horrible chimeras. 


The defeated attempt of the boaftful Alcaftus, is evidently 
introduced with great art, by way of foil, to fet off the more 
glorious, though not more fuccefsful, efforts of the gallant Tan- 
cred. On thefe efforts the Poet Jays out all his powers, and no 
praife can be adequate to that perfection of art and genius with 
which Tancred’s attempt on the enchanted foreft is conducted 


and defcribed: 


Meantime in earth has noble Tancred laid 

The honour’d reliques of his much-lov’d Maid. 

Pale are his looks, his languid limbs appear 

Too weak the cuirafs or the fhield to bear. 

But now the Chriftian caufe his fword requires, 

Nor toil, nor danger damps his generous fires 5 

Heroic ardors all his foul enflame, 

And give new vigour to his feeble frame. 

With native firmnefs arm’d, he haftes to prove 

The fecret perils of the magic grove. 

Unmov’d bis eyes the gloomy fhade behold : 

In vain the earthquakes rock’d, the thunders roll'd! . 
Y 2 ¢ 
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At firft a flight emotion touch’d his breaft, 

But foon his foul each tranfient doubt fupprett. 
Still on he pafs’d, "till full before his eyes 

The burning walls, and flaming ramparts rife. 
At this awhile his hafty courfe he flay’d: 

What here can arms avail ? (the Warrior faid) 
Shall !], where yon devouring furies wait, 
Amidft the flames attempt a defperate fate ? 
Ne’er would I fly from death in glory’s ftrife, 
When fame, when public good demands my life. 
From ufelefs perils yet the brave refrain ; 

The Warrior’s courage here were {pent in vain : 
Yet how will yonder camp my flight receive ? 
What other foreft can their want relieve? 

By Godfrey then the tafk will fure be try’d ; 
Thefe fires, perhaps, may vanifh, when defy’d. 
But be it as it may! Th’ attempt! claim! 

He faid; and fearlefs rufh’d amidift the fame: 
O glorious thirlt of never-dying fame! 

At once he leapt, and prefs’d unhurt the ground, 
No warmth aon his arms the Hero found. 

Scarce had he reach’d it, when th’ appearance fled, 
And all around a difma! darknefs fpread, 

And clouds, and tempefts rofe ; but foon anew 
The florms were vanifhd, and the clouds withdrew: 
Surpriz'd, but fearlefs noble Tancred ftood ; 
And when again the feies Jerene he view'd, 

With fteps fecure he pierc’d th’ unhallow’d glade, 
And trac’d each fecret winding of the fhade, 
No wondrous phantoms now his courfe oppos‘d, 
No burning towers the guarded wood enclos’d . 
But oft the trees, with tangled boughs entwin’d, 
Perplex'd his paflage, and his fight confin'd. 

At length a fylvan theatre he found ; 

Nor plant nor tree within the verdant round ; 
Save in the midft a ftately cyprefs rofe, 

And high in air advane’d its fpreading boughs. 
To this the Knight his wandering fteps addrefs’d, 
And faw the trunk with various marks impreft. 
Like thofe (ere men were vers’d in fcriptur’d lore) 
Myfterious Egypt us’d in days of yore. 

Amidft the figns unknown he chanc’d to find 
Thefe words engrav'd in Syriac on the rind: 











‘€ O! valiant Knight! whofe feet have dard to tread 


Thefe manfions facred to the filent dead: 

If pity e’er thy dauntlefs breaft could move, 
Oh! yet forbear! nor touch the myttic grove. 
Revere the fouls depriv’d of vital air, 

Nor with the dead an impious war prepare.” 


Thefe words the Knight perus’d, and loft in thought, 


He long in vain the fecret meaning fought, 
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Now through the leaves a whifpering breeze he hears, 
And human voices murm’ring in his ears ; 

That various paffions in his heart inftill, 

Soft pity, grief, and awe his bofom fill. 


At length refolv’d, he drew his fhining fteel, 
And ftruck the tree, when (dreadful to reveal) 
‘The wounded bark a fanguine current fhed, 
And ftain’d the grafly turf with freaming red. 
With horror fiil’d, yet fix’d th’ event to know, 
Again his arm renew’d the forceful blow: 
When fircit, as fiom a tomb, he heard a groan, 
And plaintive accents in a female tone. 


Too much on me thy rage before was bent, 
Oh! cruel Tancred! ceafe—at laft relent! 
By thee from life’s delightful feat I fell, 
Driv’n from the breaft where once I-us’d to dwell. 
Why doft thou ftill purfue with ruthlefs hate, 
This trunk, to which | now am fix’d by fate? 
Ah! cruel! fhall not death th’ unhappy fave ? 
And would’ft thou reach thy foes within the grave? 
Clorinda once | was 


This was a mafter-piece of deception. To Tancred, who had 
not yet forgot his forrows for his belov’d Clorinda, founds like 
thefe muft have brought horrour unutterable: 





As one diftemper’d, to whofe fleeping eyes 

A dragon or chimera feems to rife, 

Attempts to fly, while yet he fcarce believes 
The monftrous phantom that his fenfe deceives, 
So far'd the Lover, doubting what he hear’d, 
Yet midit his doubts he yielded, and he fear’d. 
A thoufand tender thoughts his fancy ftruck ; 
And foon the {word his trembling hand forfook. 
Now in his mind he views th’ offended Fair, 
With all the fighs, and tumults of defpair. 

Nor longer can he bear, with pitying eyes, 

To view the ftreaming bark, or hear the mournful cries ! 
‘Thus he, whofe courage every deed had tried, 
And all the various forms of death defied ; 
Submits his reafon to delufive charms, 

And Love's all- powerful name his breatt difarms. 


From thefe terrific fcenes of enchantment, the Poet, in his 
fourteenth book, invites us to the gentler entertainments of ro- 
mantic love, and the beauties of nature. More powerful him- 
felf than all his Magicians, he leads the imagination, in delight- 
ful captivity, through all the wild excurfions of his various 
fancy. We follow him from fcene to fcene, often with’ afto- 
nifhment, always with pleafure. Sometimes we are ready to 
{mile at his odd aflemblages, and whimfical extravagancies, but 
immediately fome bright wonder appears, fome new object of 
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beauty or fublimity ftrikes us, and cenfure is fufpended in ad- 
miration. 


In the fifteenth book, the ifland, whither Armida had with- 
drawn with Rinaldo, is defcribed with fo much fancy and en- 
thufiafim, that while we read the defcription, our imagination 
triumphs over reafon, and endeavours to feduce it into a belief 
of the fiction. Ubald and the Dane, who were fent to recover 
Rinaldo from the power of the Enchantrefs, with great difficulty 
afcend a mountain, whofe fides are covered with ice and {fnow, 
and guarded by terrible monfters : 


But when ar length they reach the rocky height, 
A fpacious level opens to their fight. 

There youthful Spring falutes th’ enraptur’d eye, 
Unfading verdure, and a gladfome fky ! ; 
Eternal Zephyrs thro’ the groves prevail, 

And incenfe breaths in every balmy gale! 

No irkfome c. ange th’ unvary’d climate knows, 
Of heat alternate, and alternate fnows : 

A genial power the tender herbage feeds, 

And decks with every {weet the imiling meads ; 
Difffes {oft perfumes from every flower, 

And clothes with lafting fhade each rural bower. 
Befide a lake a ftately palace ftands, 

Whofe profpeét wide the hills and feas commands. 


The Warriors, wearied with the fteep afcent, 

More flowly o'er th’ enamel’d meadow went : 
Of: looxing back their former toils review’d, 
Now paus’d a while, and now their cou/fe purfu'd. 
When fudden falling from the rocky heights, 
A copious ftream the Traveller’s thirft excites ; 
From hence a thoufand rills difperfing flow, 
And trickle thro’ the grafly vale below. 
At length uniting all their different tidts, 
In verdant banks, a gentle river glides, 
With murm’ring found a bow’ry gloom pervades, 
And rolls ‘ts fable wave thro’ pendant fhades : 
A cool retreat! the flowery border fhews 
A pleafing couch inviting foft repofe. 
Behold the fatal {pring where Laughter dwells, 
Dire poifon lurking in its fecret cells ! 
Here let us guard our thoughts, our paffions rein, 
And every loofe defire in bonds detain ; 

_ A deafen’d ear to dulcet mufic lend, 
Nor dare the Syren’s impious lays attend. 


The Knights advane’d, till from their narrow bed, 
Wide in a lake the running waters fpread. 
There on the banks a fumptuous banquet plac’d, 
With coftly viands feemd t’ allure the tafte. 
Two b!ooming damiel in the water lave, 
And laugh, and plunge beneath the lucid wave. 
> Now 
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Now round in fport they dath the fprinkling tide; 
And now with nimble itrokes the ftream divide : 
Now, funk at once, they vanifh from the eyes ; 
And now again, above the furface rife! 


The naked Wantons, with enticing charms, 
Each Warrior’s bofom fill’d with foft alarms ; 
A while they ftay’d their fteps ; and filent view'd, 
As thofe their paftime unconcern’d purfu’d. 
>T ill one ereé in open light appear’d, 
And o’er the ftream her iv’ry bofom rear’d ; 
Her upward beanties to the fight reveal’d ; 
The reft, beneath, the cryftal fcarce conceal’d! 


As when the Morning-ftar with gentle ray 
From feas emerging leads the purple day : 
As when, afcending from the genial flood, 
The Queen of Love on Ocean’s bofom ftood : 
So feems the damfel, fo her locks diffufe 
The pearly liquid in defcending dews ! 
Till on the Chiefs at length fhe turn’d her eyes, 
Then feign’d, with mimic fear, a coy furprize : 
Swift from her head fhe loos’d, with eager hatte, 
The yellow curls in artful fillets lac’d : 
The falling treffes o’er her limbs difplay’d, 
Wrapt all her beauties in a golden fhade! 
Thus hid in locks, and circled by the flood, 
With fide-long glance o’erjoy’d the Knights fhe view’d. 
Her {miles amid her bluthes lovelier fhew ; 
Amid her fmi'es her blufhes lovelier glow ! 
At length fhe rais’d her voice with melting art,. 
Whofe magic ftrains might pierce the firmeft heart: 


‘“* O happy Strangers! to whofe feet’tis giv’n 
To reach thefe blifsful feats, this earthly heav’n! 
Here are thofe rapt’rous fcenes, fo fam’d of old, 
When early mortals view'd an age of gold. 

No longer bear the helm, the faulchion wield, 
‘The cumbrous corflet, or the weighty fhield ; 
Here hang your ufelefs arms amidft the grove, 
The Warriors now of peace-infpiring love ! 
Our field of battle is the downy bed, 

Or flow’ry turf amid the fmiling mead. 

Then let us lead you to our Sovareign’s eyes, 
From whofe diffufive power our bleflings rife. 
She fhall amongft thofe few your names receive, 
Eleéted here in endlefs joy to live. 

But firft refrefh your limbs beneath the tide, 
And tafte the viands which our cares provide.” 


She ceas’d: her lovely partner join’d her pray'rs. 
With looks perfuafive, and enticing air. 
* * 


But firmly fteel’d was either Warrior’s heart 
Againft their fraudful ftrains, and foothing art, 
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Taffo, who, as we have already feen, was of an amorous 
difpofition, feems to have been an admirer of Ovid, and has 
more than once, profefledly imitated him. His defcription of 
the Lovers’ Field of Battle, in the above quotation, is entirely 
in the fpirit of that Poet; and his palace of Armida is copied 
in many circumftances, from Ovid's palace of the Sun.—But, 
quitting the palace, let us enter the gardens : phe 


The garden then unfolds a beauteous fcene, 
With flow’rs adorn’d, and ever-living green. 
There glafly lakes reflect the beamy day ; 

Here cryftal itreams in gurgling fountains play: 
Cool vales defcend, and funny hilis arife, 

And groves, and caves, and grottos ftrike the eyes! 
Art fhew’d her utmott power; but Art conceal’d, 
With greater charms the p'eas’d atiention held. 

It feem’d as Nature play’d a fportive part, 

And itrove to mock the mimic works of Art! 

By powerful magic breathes the vernal breeze, 
And gives eternal blofloms fo the trees : | 
Eternal fruits on every branch endure, 

Thofe fwelling from their buds, and thefe mature, 
There, on one parent flock, the leaves among, 
With ripen’d Bigs, the figs unripen’d hung. 
Depending apples here the boughs unfold, 

Thofe green in youth, thefe mellow’d into gold. 
The vine luxuriant rears her arms on high, 

And curls her tendrils to the genial fky. 

There the crude grapes no grateful fweet produce, 
And here empurpled, yield neftareous juice. 
The joyous birds conceal’d in every grove, 

With gentle ftrife prolong the notes of love. 

Soft zephyrs breathe on woods and waters round ; 
The woods and water: yield a murm’ring found ! 
When ceafe the tuneful choir, the wind replies, | 
But, when they fing, in gentle whifpers dies ! 
By turns they fink, by turns their mufic raife, 
And blend, with equal fkill, harmonjous lays. 


° 


If there be no dangerin the magic, let us take a view of Ri- 
naldo and Armida repofed in thefe delightful fcenes: | 


There fat Armida ona flowery bed ; 

Her wanton Jap fuftain’d the Hero’s head: 
Her opening veil her iv’ry bofom fhew’d, 
Loofe to the fanning breeze her treffes flow'd: 
A languor feem’d diffus’d o'er all her frame, 
And every feature glow'd with amorous flame. 
‘T herpearly moifture on her beauteous face, 
Tmprov'd the bluth, and beighten’d every grace. 
Her wandering eyes conte a pleafing fire, 
And fhot the trembling beams of foft defire. 

we ; : Pen Now, 
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Now, fondly hanging o’er, with hgad declin’d, 

Clofe to his cheek her lovely cheek fhe join’d : 
While o’er her charms he taught his looks to rove, 
And drank, with eager thirft, new draughts of love, 
Now, bending down, enraptur'd as he lies, 

She kifs’d his vermil lips, and fwimming eyes: 

?Till from his inmoft heart he heav’d a figh, 

As if to her’s his parting foul would fly. 


Such a picture assthis could es be drawn by the hand of a 
Mafter in the fcience of love. Every trait is the expreflion of 
nature. “The Ceftus which the Poet gives Armida, is no more 
than an imitation, but the imitation is happy : 


Repulfes fweet, foft fpeech, and gay defires, 
And tender fcorn that fans the Lover’s fires ; 
Engaging fmiles, fhort fighs of mutual blifs, 
The tear of tranfport, and the melting kifs, 
All thefe the join’d her powerful work to frame, 
And artful temper’d in the annealing flame. 


Armida’s expoftulations with Rinaldo upon his departure from 
her ifland, and her exclamations of revenge and defpair, after 
fhe finds that he is gone, are, in many circumftances, borrowed 
from the fourth book of the Aineid. 


When Rinaldo arrives at the Chriftian camp, his firft labour 
is to difinchant the foreft, which had been fo vainly attempted 
hitherto by the moft valiant Knights. Here we expeécted, that 
the Poet’s imagination muft have been exhaufted, and that in 
the third attempt he could produce nothing to equal the magni- 
ficence of the former. Perhaps he was fenfible of this difficulty 
himfelf, and, therefore, inftead of making the foreft once more 
afcene of terror, he judicioufly reprefents it as a moft beautiful 
garden, abounding with every thing that could folicit or feduce 
the fenfes of youth. As thefe fcenes of enchantment are, in 
our opinion, the moft entertaining parts of this poem, we fhall 
prefent our Readers with this adventure of Rinaldo entire, 





Fair in profpect rofe the magic grove, 
While, like the reft, the Knight expects to hear 
Loud peals of thunder breaking on his ear, 

A dulcet fymphony his fenfe invades, 

Of Nymphs or Dryads warbling thro’ the fhades. 
Soft fighs the breeze, foft purls the filver rill, 
The feather'’d choir the woods with mufic fill : 
The tuneful fwan in dying notes complains ; 
The mournful nightingale repeats her ftrains : 
Timbrels, and harps, and human voices join; 
And in one concert all the founds combine! 


In wonder wrapt, awhile Rinaldo ftood, 
And thence his way with wary fteps purfu’d : 


When 
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When lo! acryftal flood his courfe oppos’d, 
Whofe winding train the foreft round enclos’d, 

On either hand, with flow’rs of various dies, 

The fmiling banks perfume the ambient fkies. 
From this a fmaller, limpid current flow’d, 

And pierc’d the bofom of the lofty wood ; 

This to the trees a welcome moifture gave, 

Whofe boughs, o’erhanging, trembled in its waves. 


Now here, now there, the ford the Warrior try’d, 
When fudden rais’d. a wondrous bridge he fpy’d ; 
That, built of gold, on ftately arches ftood, 

And fhew’d an ample paflage o’er the flood : 

He trod the path, the further margin gain’d; 
And now the magic pile no more remain’d : 
The ftream, fo calm, arofe with hideous roar, 
And down its foamy furge the fhining fabric bore. 


The Hero, turning, faw the tide o’erflow, 
Like fudden torrents {well’d with melting fnow. 
Then new defires incite his feet to rove 
Through all the deep recefles of the grove. 

As fearching round from fhade to fhade he ftrays, 
New {cenes at once invite him and amaze. 
Where e’er he treads, the earth her tribute pours 
In gufhing {prings, or voluntary flowers : 

Here blooms the lily, there the fragant rofe ; 
Here fpouts a fountain; there a riv’Jet flows. 
From every {pray the liquid manna trills, 

And honey from the foft’ning bark diftils. 

Again the ftrange, the pleafing found he hears 
Of plaints and mufic mingling in his ears : 

Yet nought appears that mortal voice can frame, 
Nor harp, nor timbrel, whence the mufic came. 


. As fix’d, he filent itands in deep furprize, 
And reafon to the fenfe her faith denies; 

He fees a myrtle near, and thither bends, 
Where in a plain the path far-winding ends : 
Her ample boughs the ftately plant difplay’d 
Above the lofty palm, or cyprefs-fhade ; 
High o’er the fubject trees fublime fhe ftood, 
And feem’d the verdant Emprefs of the wood. 


While round the Champion caft a doubtful view, 
A greater wonder his attention drew; 
A lab’ring oak a fudden cleft difclos’d, 
And from its bark a living birth expos’d ; 
Whence (paffing all belief!) in ftrange array, 
A lovely damfe} iffued to the day. 
A hundred different trees the Knight beheld, 
Whofe fertil wombs a hundred nymphs reveal’d. 
As oft in pictur’d fcenes we fee difplay’d 
The beauteous Goddefs of the fylvan thade ; 


With 
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With vefture girt, with arms expofed and bare, 

With purple bufkins, and difhevelled hair: 

Alike to view, before the Hero ftood 

The fhadowy daughters of the myftic wood ; 

Save that their hands nor bows, nor quivers wield ; 
But this a harp, and that a timbrel held. 

And now in wanton guife the train difpos'd, 

Him as their center in the midft inclos'd: 

The won’dring Knight they compe/s'd round and Jung ; 
Thus in his ear the tuneful accents rung : 


«* All hail! and welcome to this pleafing grove, 
Armida’s hope, the treafure of her love ! 
Com’ft thou, O long expected ! to relieve 
The painful wounds the darts of abfence give ? 
This wood that frown’d fo late with horrid fhade, 
Where pale Defpair her mournful dwelling made, 
Behold ! at thy approach reviv’d appears, 
At thy approach a gentler afpe& wears ! ” 


Thus they—low thunders from the myrtle rofe, 
And ftrait the bark a cleft wide-opening fhews ; 
In wonder rapt, have ancient times furvey’d 
A rude Sélenus iffuing from the fhade ; 

A fairer form the teeming tree difplay’d, 

A damfel thence appear’d, whofe lovely frame 
Might equal beauties of celeilial name: 

On her Rinaldo fix’d his heedful eyes, 

And faw Armida’s features with furprize : 

On hima fad, yet pleafing look the bends, 
And in the glance a thoufand paffions blends, 


Then thus—‘* And art thou now return’d from flight, 
Again to blefs forlorn Armida’s fight? 
Com’ft thou the balm of comfort to beftow ? 
To eafe my widow’d nights, my days of woe? 
Or art thou here to work me further harms, 
That thus thy limbs are fheath’d in hoftile arms ? 
Com’ft thou alover, or a foe prepar’d ? 
Not for a foe the ftately bridge I rear'd : 
Not for a foe unlock’d th’ impervious bowers, 
And deck’d the fhade with fountains, rills, and flow’rs 
Art thou a friend? that envious helm remove ; 
Difclofe thy face; return the looks of love: 
Prefs lips to lips, to bofom, bofom join ; 
Or reach at leaft thy friendly hand to mine!” 


Thus as fhe fpoke, fhe ro!l’d her mournful eyes, 
And bade foft blufhes o’er her features rife : 
Unwary pity here, with fuddencharm, 
** Might melt the wifeft, and the coldeft warm.” 
While, well-advis’d, the Knight no longer ftay’d, 
But from the fcabbard bar’d the fhining blade. os 
en 
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Then, fwift advancing, near the myrtle drew ; 
With eager hafte to guard the plant fhe flew ; 

The much-lov’d bark with folding arms inclos’d, 
And with loud cries the threatening ftroke oppos’d. 


«+ Ah! dare not thus with favage rage invade 
My darling tree, the pride of all the fhade! 
O cruel !—lay thy dire defign afide, 
Or thro’ Armida’s heart the weapon guide! 
To reach the trunk this bofom fhall afford, 
And this alone, a paflage to thy {Word !” 


But deaf to pray’rs, aloft the fleel he rear’d, 
When, lo! new forms, new prodigies appear’d! 
Thus oft, in fleep, we view, with wild affright, 
Dire monftrous fhapes, the vifions of the night! 
Her limbs exlarze; her features lofe their grace ; 
The rofe and lily vanifh from her face : 

Now, towering high, a giant huge fhe ftands, 

An arm’d Briaregs with a hundred hands ; 

With dreadful action fifwy {words the wields, 

And fhakes aloft as many clafhing fhields! 

Each nymph transform’d, a horrid cyclop fhew’d ; 
Unmov’d the Hero fti!l his tafk purfu’d ; 

Againft tlie tree redoubled ftrokes he bent ; 

Deep groans, at every ftroke the myrtle fent: 
Infernal glooms the face of day deform; 

And winds, loud roaring, raife a hideous ftorm, 
With thunders hoarfe the diftant fields refound, 
And lightnings flafh, and earthquakes rock the ground. 
But not thefe horrors can his force reftrain, 

And not a blow his weapon aims in vain. 

Now, finking low, the nodding myrtle bends : 

It falls—the phantoms fly—th’ enchantment ends. 


Oft-repeated fcenes of war and combats, however varied, do 
not intereft the Reader fo much as thofe events that exercife the 
tender -affections ; and we may venture to fay, that there are 
few Readers of Taflo who would receive fo much pleafure from 
the engagement between T’ancred and Argantes in the ninteenth 
book, as from the affecting circumftance of Erminia’s finding 
her beloved Hero, who had fainted thro’ lofs of blood, to all 
appearance, dead. ‘The Poet has interwoven thefe feveral cir- 
cumftances with great art ; for Erminia’s prefence is not fought 
as a merely digrefliye epifode to amufe the ester} fhe becomes 
confequential to the event of the war, by giving the fpy Vafrino 
fuch information as he could not otherwife have obtained ; and 
her finding Tancred in the fylvan theatre, whither he had re- 
tired with Argantes for the combat, appears altogether acci- 
dental. Every previous circumftance, however, that might 
render this accident more affecting, is ingenioufly contrived by 
the Poet; for Erminia’s love for Tancred is the whole fubje& of 
difcourfe 
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difcourfe between her and the fpy, in their way from the Pagan 
to the Chriftian camp. Her expreffion over the fwooning Hero 
is not fo natural as her action and attitude. In the former, the 
Poet gives way too much to pointed thoughts ;_ but by the latter, 
we are naturally affected, when we behold the tender and beau- 
tiful Erminia cutting off her graceful locks, to bind up her 
Tancred’s wounds. 


Before the laft decifive battle, wherein the Chriftians were to 
engage with the whole united force of the Pagan auxiliaries, the 
fpeech of Godfrey is a mafter-piece of eloquence. Without 
fetting before his men the inviting objects of plunder, he ani- 
mates them by the nobleft motives, fuch as were worthy of a 
Chriftian Hero: 


O you! the fcourge of Jefus’ foes profefs’d, 

O glorious Heroes ! Conqu’rers of the Eait! 
Behold the day arriv’d fo long defir’d, 

The with'd-for day to which your hopes afpir’d ! 
Some great event th’ Almighty fure defigns, +, 
Who all his rebels in one force combines : 

See! in one field he brings your various foes, 
That one great battle all your wars may clofe. 
Defpife yon Pagans, an ungovern’d hoft, 

Loft in confufion, in their numbers loft! 

Our mighty force can troops like thefe fuftain ? 

A rout undifciplin’d, a ftraggling train! 

From floth, or fervile labours brought from far, 
Compell’d, reluctant, to the tafk of war! 

Their fwords now tremble, trembles every fhield, 
Their fearful ftandards tremble on the field. 

I hear their doubtful founds, their motions view, 
And fee death hov’ring o’er the fated crew. 

Yon Leader fierce, and glorious to behold, 

In flaming purple, and refulgent gold, 

Might quell the Moorifh and Arabian train, 

But here his valour, here his worth is vain : 

Wife tho’ he be, what methods fhall he prove 

To rule his army, or their fears remove? 

Scarce is he known, and fcarce his troops can name, ‘ 
Nor calls them partners of his former fame : 

We ev'ry toil, and ev’ry triumph fhare, 

Fellows in arms, and brothers of ‘the war. 

Is there a Warrior but your Chief can tell 
' His native country, and his birth reveal ? 

What {word to me unknown? what fhaft that flies 
With miflile death along the liquid fkies ? 

T afk but what I oft have gain’d before; 

Be ftill yourfelves, and Godfrey feeks no more. 


The meeting of thefe two magnificent armies, and the fen- 
fations 
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fations that every breaft muft have felt upon the occafion, are 
happily expreffed in the following couplet : 


Ev’n horror pleas’d in fach a glorious fight, 
Each beating bofom felt fevere delight. 


The fall of Edward and Gildippe is pathetically defcribed : 


Each other ftill with mournful looks they view, 

And clofe embracing take a laft adieu ! 
Ovid has a fimilar.paflage on two friends dying together in 
battle : 





Morte oculifque natantibus atra, 
Circumfpexit Athyn, feque acclinavit in Ilum, 


Jn this long and obftinate battle (from which the. Chriftians 
come off with compleat victory, and fecure the conqueft of Je- 
rufalem) the imagination is relieved from the uniform horrors 
of flaughter, by the meeting of Rinaldo and Armida. When 
thofe Heroes, whom fhe had engaged to revenge the defertion of 
her Lovers-were overcome by him, fhe leaves the field of battle, 
and flies into a defert, there determined to perifh by her own 
hand. Rinaldo purfues and overtakes her, juft time enough to 
prevent the attempt; by degrees reconciles her to life and love, 
and promifes to reinftate her in her kingdom. 


Thus, without analyzing the ftory of this excellent poem, 
which to thofe that are acquainted with it would have been fu- 
perfluous, and but of little ufe to thofe who are not, we have 
fet down, without referve, whatever fentiments occurred to us 
on the perufal. Of the tranflation we have given fpecimens fuf- 
ficient for the Reader to form his own judgment. We fhall 
therefore only add, that, in our opinion, Mr. Hoole has, upon 
the whole, acquitted himfelf of this difficult tafk in fuch a man- 
ner as will neither difcredit himfelf, nor refle& difhonour on his 
immortal Author, L 

$ 





British Zoorocy. Firft Publication, Folio. Imperial Pa- 
per. 21. 2s. Millan. 


W E have already, inthe Review for September, p. 2215 
apprized our Readers, that this magnificent work 1s 
carried on at the expence of a fociety of ancient Britons, (the 
Cymrodorians) for the benefit of a Welch Charity School ; that 
the fubjects defcribed are coloured from nature, and that thofe of 
the finaller and middling fizes, are as large as the life. We 
have alfo quoted the authority of that excellent Artift Mr. Ed- 
wards, to whom fome of the plates were fhewn, and in whofe 
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opinion they were executed as well as any of the kind yet pub- 
lifhed, here or abroad. This firft volume is introduced by a 
prefatory difcourfe, a tranfcript of which we thall prefent to our 
Readers, who, we doubt not, will thank us for it. 


« At a time when the ftudy of Natural Hiftory feems to re- 
vive in Europe; and the pens of feveral illuftrious foreigners 
have been employed in enumerating the produ@tions of their re- 
{fpeftive countries, we are unwilling that our own ifland fhould 
remain infenfible to its particular advantages; we are defirous 
of diverting the aftonifhment of our countrymen at the gifts of 
nature beftowed on other kingdoms, to a contemplation of thofe 
with which (at leaft) with equal bounty fhe has enriched our 
own. 


‘ A judicious Foreigner has well remarked, that an Englifh- 
man is excufable fhould he be ignorant of the papal hiftory, 
where it does not relate to Great Britain ; but inexcutable fhould 
he negleét enquiries into the origin of Parliaments, the limitation 
of the royal Prerogative, and the gradual deviation from the 
feodal to the prefent fyitem of Government. 


‘ The obfervation is certainly juft, and the application ap- 
pears too obvious to be pointed out; yet the generality of. man- 
kind can reft contented with ignorance of their native foil, 
while a paffion for novelty attraéts them to a fuperficial examina- 
tion of the wonders of Mexico or Japan; but thefe fhould be 
told, that fuch a paffion is a fure criterion of a weak judgment : 
utility, truth, and certainty fhould alone be the point at which 
fcience fhould aim; and what knowlege can be more ufeful than 
of thofe objets with which we are moft intimately connected ? 
and where can we reafon with greater certainty than in our own 
country, where a conftant'recourfe may be had toevery objet? 
but thefe, and many other arguments for examining into the 
productions of our own country, may here be waved, as the 
admirable Linnzeus has difplayed them at large in an oration which 
for mafterly reafoning, and happy ingenuity, may vie with the 
beft compofitions. _ 


‘ Yet as that Gentleman has, in the fame tract, publifhed 
an eulogium on Sweden, and as an incitement to his country- 
men to apply themfelves to the ftudy of Nature, enumerated the 
natural productions of that kingdom, we fhall here attempt:a 
parallel, and point out to the Britifh Reader, his native riches : 
many of which were probably unknown to him, or, at the beft, 
lightly regarded, 


‘ Do the heights of Torfourg, or Swucku, afford more in- 
ftru@ion to the Naturalift than the mountains of Skiddau or 
Snowdon? whofe fides are covered with a rich variety of un- 
common 
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common vegetables, while their bowels are replete with the 
moft ufeful minerals: the Derbyfhire hills abounding in all:the 
magnificence of caves and cliffs ; the mountains of Kerry, and 
that furprizing harbour the Bullers of Buchan*, may well be 
oppofed to the rocks of Blackulla, or the caverns of Skiula, 
Sweden can no where produce a parallel to that happy combina- 
tion of grandeur and beauty in Kefwick valet, or Killarny 
laket; nor can Europe fhew a natural wonder equal to thie 
Giant’s Caufeway in the North of Ireland. 


© The excellence and number of our Springs, (whether me- 
dicinal or incrufting) are well known to common Enguirers, 


¢ Our minerals are as great in quantity, as rich in quality: of 
gold, indeed, we cannot produce many fpecimens, yet fuffici- 
ent to fhew that it is found in this ifland ||, but filver is: found in 
great abundance in our lead ores, and veins of native filver in 
the copper ores of Muckrus, on the lake of Killarny. The 
hzmatites iron ores of Cumberland, and the beautiful colum- 
nar iron ores of the foreft of Dean, are fufficient to difplay our 
riches in that ufeful commodity. No country produces greater 
quantity of tin than Cornwall; and that county, and {feveral 
others in the North, have been long noted for their inexhauttible 
veins of copper; nor Jefs eminent are the lead mines of Der- 
byfhire, Cardiganfhire, and Flintfhire, which have been work- 
ed for ages, yet fhew no fign of the decline of their ftores. 


¢ In all thefe Nature fports with great luxuriancy ; - the cryf- 


‘ tallized lead ore of Tralee§, the fibrous lead ore of Tipperary, 


the laminated lead ore of Lord Hoptoun’s mines, the cryftalized 
tins, and the figured ores of zink, are equally noted for their 
elegance, fcarcity, and richnefs. 


¢ The ore of zink, or lapis calaminaris, is found in vaft 
quantities in the counties of Somerfet and Flint ; while black- 


lead, or Wadd, a fubftance fcarce known in other kingdoms, 


abounds in the mountains of Cumberland. 
© To the Swedifh Petroleum we may oppofe the well at 


* Between Aberdeen and Peterhead. 

+ In Cumberland. 

t In the county of Kerry, Séea defcripticn of this delightful place 
in the feventeenth volume of our Review. 

| To thew that our country produces gold, the Author refers to Mr. 
Borlafe’s Hittory of Cornwall, So late as the year 1753, fays he, feve- 
ral pieces were found in what the Mihers call ftream tin; one fpecimen 
was as thick as a goofe-quill; others weighed to the value of feventeen 
fillings, twenty-teven fhillings; and another even to the value of three 

uineas. For an account of Mr, Borlafe’s book, feeReview, vol. X. 


_ § In the county of Kerry. 
Pitchford, 
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Pitchford, and St. Catherine's Well near Edinburgh: our am- 
ber, and our jet, together with our inexhauttible ftrata of cvel, 
fourid in fo many parts ‘of this kingdom, will, in the. article of 
Bitumens, give us the fuperiority over thefe fo much boatted 
productions of Sweden, .. 


¢ To avoid a tedious enumeration, we fhall only mention our 
wonderful mines of rock falt;. our alum, and our vitriol works; 
our various marbles, aladafters, and ftones; our moft excellent 
clays and earths*; all which.articles, and many more unno- 
ticed here, might have furnifhed us with an rants field for pa- 
negyric. ! 

¢ Our botanical prodaions ‘are not lefs abundant; but the 
works of Mr. Ray, which have lately been much enlarged and 
_inethodized, according tothe Linnzan fyitem, by the ingenious 
Mr. Hudfon, in his Flora Anglicat, are a fufficient dilplay of 
eur vegetable riches. 


¢ Our Zoology would be a-copious fubje@ to enlarge on, but 
the work in’ hand reftrains. us from anticipating our Reader’s 
curiofity: We-might expatiate on the clouds of Soland geefe 
on the Bafs ifland, or of puffins on that of Prieftholme: on 
our fifh, and other marine animals; on our infeéts, and the 
vatious- other fenfitive productions -of this kingdom; but we 
forbear a parade of ufelefs detlamation, and only add, as few 
countries receive more advantages from their natural breed of 
quadrupeds, unmixed with any ravenous creatures, fo few can 
boaft a greater variety of birds, whether local or migratory. 


‘ This js a genéral view of the natural hiftory of our own 
country; ‘Why then fhould we neglect enquiring into the vari- 
ous benefits that refult from thefe inftances of the wifdom of 
our Cteator, which his divine munificence has fo liberally, and 
fo immediately placed before us? Such a neglect is highly to 
be blamed, for (to exprefs ourfelves in the words ef an eminent 
Writer) ¢¢ the Creator did not beftow fo much curiofity, and 
workmanfhip, upon his creatures, to be looked on with a care- 
lefs incurious eye, efpecially to have them flighted or contemn- 
ed; but to be admired by the rational part of the world, to 
magnify his own power to all the world, and the ages thereof ; 
and fince the works of the creation are all of them fo many de- 
monftrations of the infinite wifdom and power of God, they 
may ferve to us, as fo many arguments, exciting us to a cons 


* If the inquifitive Reader is defirous of a farther account of the 
nutibér and excellence of our fubtérrancous produGions; we ‘refer him 
to Dr. Woodward’s Catalogue of the Englith Foflils, 1729, “particularly 
to page s. 

+ See this work mentionéd, Reviews: vol. XXVIT. p. 476. 

Rey. Nov. 1763. hs fant 
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ftant fear of the Deity, and afteady and hearty obedience to alt 
his laws*.”’ 

‘ To exalt our venetation‘ towards the Almighty, then i is the 
principal end of this fublime feience; and next to that, the'va- 
rious benefits refulting from | it to human ee pep our fe- 
rious confideration. 


‘ To give an obvious inftance ; what wonderful changes have 





-been made, in human affairs by the di€overy of an obfcure mi- 


neral! The Antients, ignorant of the application of the mag.. 
net, timidly attempted a mere Coafting navigation; while we, 
better informed, traverfe the wideft oceans, and by the difeo- 
very of the New World, have laid open. to {cience, .an inex. 
hauftible fund of matter. 


¢ The rife and progrefs of Medicine, kept pace with thead- 
vancement of this ufeful ftudy ;, and tho’ neceffity was the pa- 
rent of the mechanic arts, yet they alfo throve, and Brew to 
maturity, under the fame inthience: 


¢ Many more inftances might be added to this brief ‘view’ of 
the utility of natural. knowlege ; but we fha)l only give fome 
of its ufes in the polite arts, which have hitherto been too little 
acquainted with it. 


‘ As to Painting, in particular, its ufes are very extenfive: the 
permanency of colours depends on the goodnefs of the pig- 
ments; but the various animal, vegetable, and foffil fubftances, 
(out of which they are made) can only be known by repeated 
trials; yet the greateft Artifts have failed in this refpeet the 
fhadows of the divine Raphael have acquired an —— black- 
nefs, which obfcures the luftre of the fineft produ@tons of his 
pencil; while the paintings of Holbein, Durer, and the Vene- 
tian-fchool, (who were admirably {killed in the knowlege of 
pigments) fill exift in their primitive frefhne(s. 


‘ But thefe advantages’are fmall, compared to thofe derived 
from the knowlege of nature in the ideal part: painting is an 
imitation of nature; now, who can imitate without confulting 
the original? But to come to’ what is more particularly the ob- 
ject of our inquiries; animal and vegetable life are the eflence 
of land{cape, and often are fecondary. objedts in hiftorical paint- 
ings. Correct defign is enough for the Sculptor; but the 
Painter fhould know their different connections, manner’of liv- 
ing, and places of abode, or he will fall into manifeft’ ab- 


o> 


furdities. 


, .* Defcriptive Poetry is ftill.more indebted to natural know- 
lege than either Painting or Sculpture: the, Poet has the whole 





* Derham's Phyf. Theol. 
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creation for his range; mor can his art exift without borrowing 
metaphors, allufions, or defcriptions from the face of nature, 
which is the only fund of great ideas. The depths of the feas, 
the internal caverns of the earth, and the planetary fyftem are 
out of the Painter’s reach ; but can fupply the Poet with the 
fublimeft conceptions; _nor is the knowlege of animals and ve- 
getables lefs requifite, while his creative pen adds life and mo- 
tion to every obje&t. From hence it will be eafily inferred, that 
an acquaintance with the works of nature, is equally neceflary 
to form a genuine and correét tafte for either of the above-men- 
tioned arts. ‘Tafte is no more than a quick fenfibility of ima- 
gination refined by judgment, and corrected by experience; but 
experience is another term for knowlege*, and to judge of na- 
tural images, we muft acquire the fame knowlege, and by the 
fame means as the Painter, the Poet, or the Sculptor. 


‘ Thus far Natural Hiftory in general feems conneéted with 
the polite Arts; but were we to defcend into all its particular 
ufes in common life, we fhould infallibly exceed the bounds of 
apreface: it will be therefore neceflary to confine our enquiries 
to the inveftigation of a fingle part of the material world, which 
few are fo ignorant as not to know is divided into the animal, 
vegetable, and foflil kingdoms. 


‘ Vaft would be the extent of the enquiries into each of thefe; 
but tho’ ambition may tempt us to aim at the height of fcience, 
yet, a little experience will open to our views the immenfe tracts 
of natural knowlege, and we {hall find we can only. inveftigate 
afingle province, fo as to fpeak with truth and certainty ; 
without which there can be uo real knowlege. 


‘ For thefe reafons, a partial examination* of this fcience 
is all that a confidetate mind will aim at; and furely a confi- 
derate mind will give the preference to the moft exalted fubject 
of it. : 


© Zoology is the‘nobleft part of Natural Hiftory, as it com- 
prehends all ferifitive Beings, from reafoning man, through every 
{pecies of animal life, till it'defcends to that point where'fenfe 
fs wholly extin&t, ‘and vegetation commences: and certain! 
none will deny, that life, and voluntary motion, ' are fuperior 
to a mere‘vegetating principle, or the more inadtive ftate of the 
foffil kingdom. : : 4 : 


_ € Should we follow the train of refleGtions which ‘naturally 
arife from the contemplation of animals, they would {well this 


_* Sce the Effay on the Origin of our Idea of the Sublime and. Beau. 
tiful ; of which ingenious work our Readers will find am accguat in the 
fixteenth volume of the Review, p 473- Pa te po say Men pry 
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preface into a volume: and fhould we only mention the Various 


ufes of Britifh animals in common life, yet the obje@s are not 
to be numbered. The knowlege of Diztetics is a neceflary 
branch of Medicine; as by a proper attention to that article, 
an obftinate diftemper nray be eradicated, when other remedies 
Have failed: but this can never be attained without the ftudy of 
Zoology, which affifts us greatly in learning the different quali- 
tics of animal food; and how far a difference of nutriment 
may contribute to alter the qualities of a difeafe. 


© Cloathing is eflential, not only to our comfort, but to otir 
fubfiftance; arid. the number of our manufactures, relative to 
this fingle article, demand our care for their exténfion and iii- 
provement ; efpecially as the maintenance of thoufands depends 
on. thefe important branches of commerce ; yet thefe may be 
improved, by difcovering new properties .in animals ; ‘or by the 
farther cultivation of thofe already difcovered. The fcience of 
Zoology is requifite for each of thefe; and if we reflect but a 
little on the ufiwearied diligence of our rivals the French, we 
fhould attend to every fiffer art that may any ways preferve our 
fuperiority in manufactures and commerce. 


¢ Dometic ceconomy is an object of equal confequence ; and 
the Author* of the Calendar of Flora has. eftablifhed the. ufes 
of Zoology in this particular, with undeniable evidence. _ This 
excellent Writer has united a happy invention, with the -moeft 
folid judgment, and certainly merits the higheft applaufes asa 
friend of human kind. Our ingenious countryman, Mr, Sil- 
lingfleet, has purfued the fame plan, with good fuccefS; and as 
far as his time would permit, has equalled the original; and 
manifeftly proved the utility of the projeét, in a learned, dif-. 
courfe prefixed to his work +. 


‘ If then Zoology can fuggeft fo many hints towards enlarg- 
ing and improving our manufactures and agriculture, -we thall 
not think our time mifapplied, in offering to the public, the 
Natural Hiftory of the Quadrupeds and Birds of Great Britain 
and Ireland. “This compilation had its peculiar difficulties; but 
the labour of travelling thro’ a dry arrangemeht of the fubject, 
was very frequently alleviated by the beautiful fubjecks we met. 
with in our progrefs: befides, we own with pleafure, that we 
have been greatly aided by the Lovers of Natural Hiftory, and 
hope for the continuance of the fame inftructive communica- 
tions; that by collecting and digefting thefe materials, we may 
not enly compleat the prefent work, but poflibly trace the Bri- 


*. Alex. Mal. Berger. 


+ Swedith Traéts, tranflated- from the Amn, Acad. 2d edition. 
See Review, vol. XX. p. 321, 
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tihh Zoology thro’ the remaining claffes. In the profecution of 
this plan, we fhall, to avoid the perplexity arijing from forming 
anew fyftem, adopt that of the ineitimable Mr. Ray, who ad- 
vanced the ftudy of Nature far beyond all that went before hia; 
and whofe abilities, integrity, and mildnefs, were no lefs an or- 
nament to the human {pecies in general, than to his own coun- 
try in particular : yet, as this excellent man, was in a manner 
the faunder of fyftematic Zoology, fo later difcoveries have made 
a few improvements on his labours: wherever then he is mif- 
taken in the arrangement of animals, we fhall follow the fyitem 
of M. Briflon; whofe merit, as a Naturdlift, is not yet known, 
or, at leaft, not fufiiciently acknowleged among us*. 


‘ Wehave, in our defcriptions, wholly omitted the anatomy 
of animals; as that part, unlefs executed with the greateft fkill, 
would be no {mall blemifh to the reft of this performance; but 
the Reader may judge of the'extent of our plan, by the follow- 
ing heads: the Character of the Genus fhall firft be given’: 
then the {pecific name: the Synonyms from different Authors ; 
and the Geneta in which thofe Authors have placed the animal. 
The names fhall be given in feveral European languages; and 
we fhall conclude with a brief, but fufficient defcription, add- 
ing at the fame time, the various ufes, and nba hiftory of 
each individual. 


‘ If this plan fucceeds, in promoting the knowlege of Na- 
ture in this kingdom, we {fhall think ourfelves amply rewarded. 
Could our exhortations avail, we fhould recommend. this ffud 
moft carneftly to every country Gentleman. To thofe of an 
active turn, we might fay, that fo pleafing and ufeful an employ- 
ment would relieve the tadium arifing from a famenefs of diver- 
fions ; every object would produce.fome new obfervation, and 
while they might feem only to gratify. themfelves with a. prefent 
indulgence, they would be laying up a fund of ufeful knowlege ; 
they would find their ideas infenfibly enlarged, till they compre- 
hended the. whole of domeftic ceconomy, and the wile order 
of Providence. 

‘ To thofe of a fedentary difpofition, this ftudy would not 
only prove agreeable, but falutary : a retired mind is with diffi- 
culty drawn from his’ book, to partake of the neceflary enjoy- 
mentsof air and exercife; and even when thus compelled, he 
profits4e(s by it than men of an illiberal education: but this 
inconvenience would be remedied, could we induce him to ob- 
ferve and relifh the wonders of Nature. Aided by Philofophy, he 
would find in the woods and fields, a feries of objects, that 


* Le Reone Animal. Paris, 1756, 4to. Ornithologie, contenant 
ha divition des oyfeaux, &c. Paris, 1760, 1762,°6 tom. 4to. 
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would give to exercife, charms unknown to him before; and 
enraptured with the fcene, will be ready to exclaim with the 
Poet, 

On every thorn delightful wifdom grows ; 

In every rill, a {weet inftruétion flows. 

© Thus would he learn from all he faw, to love his Creator 

for his goodnefs; to repofe an implicit confidence in his wif- 
dom; and to revere his awfulomnipotence. We fhall dwell no 


longer on this fubje&, than to draw this important conclufion ; 
‘that health of body, and a chearful contentment of mind, are 


the general effects of thefe amufements: the latter is produced 
by a contemplation of an all-wife Providence; as conftane 
and regular exercife is the beft prefervative of the former,’ 


The public hath only to regret, that the Undertakers of this 
very laudable work have not given us the Natural Hiftory of the 
fubjeéts they have, in this firft publication, fo well delineated : 
efpecially if this part of their plan could have been executed by 


‘the mafteily pen to which we are indebted for the foregoing fen- 


fible and elegant difcourfe! this would certainly have been moft 
agreeable to the generality of their Subfcribers;—who, how- 
ever, are, at prefent, to content themfelves with the flight in- 
formation afforded them by a little pamphlet, ‘containing paly 
a brief explanation of the plates, by bare references* to tho 
Naturalifts by whom the feveral fubjeéts have been defcribed: 
as Willoughby, Ray, Linnzus, and Briflon. The number of 
plates in this firft part, is twenty-five ;-and the objects repre- 
fented are birds, except the firft plate, which is that well-known 
quadruped the pole-cat, admirably executed.—-By a Note at the 
end of the little explanatory tract, the public are informed, that 
a fecond publication of the Britifh Zoology is in great forward- 
nefs; and any Gentleman who can communicate either fubjects 
or obfervations, that will render this undertaking more com- 
pleat, arc defired’to fend them to Mr. Morris at the Navy- 
Office; and they will be inferted in the defcriptive part, with 
due acknowlegements, | 


" We are to except one article, viz. the Soland Goofe; of which a 
pretty full and very entertaining defcription is given. 
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land, ‘M. Dy of ‘Bath ‘and 'Briftol Hot-wells,’ 8vo. 2 Vols. 
in one. 6s. 6d. Boards, Millar, 


TVHE novelty of a fubje& which has'never,,or but fuperfi- 
cially, been.confidered, is frequently: an! avowed incite- 
ment to writing, and has been fuppofed a fufficient apology for 
publication. This; however, coujd not have been Dr. Suther- 
Jand’s motive for the prefent work ; .three-fourths; at leait of 
it-being compiled from Writers, ‘who ,have either treated of 
Bathing.and. Mineral Waters in general, .or particularly of Bath 
and Briftol Waters,, which .are..the -principal ‘objects of. thefe 
Attempts, in about fix hundred pages... Indeed, Dr, Sutherland 
feems notiunapprifed of what .may be, objected to him on this 
account,’ firice it muft generally,be. prefumed, ,that a Writer on 
any material fubje&, which has been treated, of by a:multitude 
of preceding Authors, fuppofes femething erroneous, defective, 
or.{uperfluous, in théir difquifition of it, which he certainly pro- 
_pofes to avoid inshis own., His appofite motto* implies his apo- 
logy fot publifhing: on fuch trite topics; and infjnuates, that 
fomething in the manner) and arrangement,of |his,own work, 
and in his refleStions on the fubject of it,, may be new and jm- 
portant ; notwithftanding the many lucubrations offormer phy/fi- 
cal Authors upon the fame: one of whom, particularly, Baccius, 
de thermis, he afirms, to § have animated, and, as it were, in- 
{pired him,, by his bright example,’ 

To attend, with fome method, though very fummarily, toa 
Jabour which has coft Dr, Sutherland much time and reading, 
feveral hundred Authors being either quoted, refered to, or 
named by him--we obferve, in his own,words, that ~$ his Dedi- 
cation [to Lord Northumberland] contains an appeal for the 
Teftoration of the Baths.’. This,. indeed, is no faint pufh, being 
-nothing lefs than an appeal to the Britifh Calar, and to the Le- 
giflature, inciting them to be as magnificent in amplifying, 
adorning, and compleating, the Baths, as Trajan, and fome 
more modern Princes, have been; exprefsly faying, ¢ the re- 
ftoration of the Baths feems by Heaven to be referved for the hap- 
-py days of George,’.. And. an this occafion Dr. Sutherland ob- 
Aerves, he aéts ‘as a Monitor for the public,’ This confequence 
could not fail of being highly acceptable to the inhabitants and 
vifitors of Bath; but ailete fo tothis Appellant, who has 
here reduced jnto . practice the politic axiom, of wanting no- 


* Multa enim in modo rei, et circumftantiis nova funt qu, in ge- 
ere nova non funt. Qui autem ad obfervandum adjiciet animum, ei 
etiam in rebus quae valgares videntur, multa_obfervatu digna occur- 
runt. a Bacon de Augment Scientiar. 
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thing for want.of afkinglit: though a query may arife, whether 


many other applications of the royal, or, the public, treafure, 
are not equally important and neceflary? We acknowlege, ne- 
verthelefs, that if accommodations and decorations exalted the 
efficacy of thefe {prings, it would be a very material confidera 
tion. | 

The Introduétion, Dr, Sutherland informs us, ‘ expofes vulgar 
errors.’ Different caufes will ever conduce to thefe, which itis 
much eafier to reprehend-than to reform. He-gives us the tefti- 
monies of feveral medical Writers on thefe waters, in proof: of 
their various efficacy, ‘or'in obferving fome abufes of them. But 
our Author who’ quotes fo capioufly, has, in the xxiii, page of 
this Introduétion, made Dr. Pierce fay, in his. Bath Memoirs, 
much more than we can difcover in'that book. The. charaGter 
of Placebo hére, feems ‘to’ bé-a portrait of Dr. Sutherland's own 
drawing, and may poffibly ‘be a juft refemblance of the original ; 
but it ought not‘to be cited, as it manifeftly appears to be, from 
a deceafed reputable Writer, of a-very moval and ingenuous.cha- 
racter; who being exempted, ‘according to the moral axiom, 
from haying evil fpoken of himfelf, fhould not be made the Au- 
thor of any pofthumous cenfure, on fuch a furvivor, as very 
probably was not-even his cotemporary. | 


The firft volume is divided into three parts; the firft of which 
treats of Baths in general, their antiquity and conftruétion ; of 
the different modes of applying them; of the feafons and hours 
of bathing; of their application in acute, and in chronical dif- 
eafes; of the operation, the ufe,and abufe of bathing; of the 
origin of Springs, and of the caufe of heat. “Fhefe are pretty 
diffulely confidered in fourteen chapters, containing about one 
hundred pages. : 


The fecond part appropriates its firft chapter, of 25 pages, 
to what he calls, * The xatural Hiftory of Bath Waters.” 
this we conceive, a medical Reader would expeét the: phyfical, or 
phyfiological, hiftory of them: but he will find this to be rather 
their polttical or oeconomical hiftory ; commencing from the zra 
when the Romans were poflefled of England, with the different 
ruins or repairs of thefe baths, down to our own days. Andnow 
our Author, doubtlefs, to invite and increafe the good company, 
defcends to entertain his Readers, with the particulars of ‘pafl- 
ing their time at Bath; their hours of breakfaft, their various 
employments till dinner, the time of dining, their furniture, 
and almoft a general bill of fare, with the expences: befides 
what is beft of all, he makes it a fort of {chool of virtue, where 
people are weaned from their darling vices, without limiting this 
to the Patients. Now certainly all thefe a&tions, of breakfaft- 
ing, dining, riding, walking, diverfions, &c. are natural enough ; 
' but 
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bat whether this detajl of them will properly conftitute the e- 
tural Hiftory of Bath Water, we fubmit to. the Conoiffeur in 
phyfics.---- The fecond chapter is appropriated to much {uch 
another natural Hiftory of Briftol Water, tho’, indeed, con- 
taining more of what alterations have happened to the fprigg 
from external accidents. ‘The principles common to both, and 
peculiar. toeach, with the different powers of fuch principles, 
and the general and peculiar’virtaes of each water, are diftufléd 
in four other chapters; this feéond part containing a little more 
than one hundred pages. | 


‘The third and laft part of the firft volume is entitled, where 
it commences, at page 216, ‘ Deduétions of Difeafes adapted 
to the Principles of Bath and Briftel Waters, with memorable 
Cures.” This, with lefs affectation and. more. propriety, as ti- 
tled in the Table of Contents—* Of Difeafes cured by Bath 
Water’—for of fuch only it ftri@ly confifls; the fecond volume 
commencing with—the Difeafes cured by Briftel Waters... Be- 
fides, the expreflion of Difea/es being adapted ta Waters, ought 
certainly to be inverted, except we could fuppofe the: difeafes 
were rather infliéted, that the, waters fhould become. famous, 
than the waters given to cure. oy palliate the difeafes. But to 
come to the moft material point, the Cures,, the: firft fection. of 
this chapter (which contains fix) under the article of Degluti- 
tion, gives two cafes of an itnpaired or morbid deglutition, both 
cited from Dr. Pieree’s Memoirs; in which’ the Patients are faid 
tohave been much benefited, no cure being affirmed: And yet 
we are told previoufly to thefe cafes, page 218, * When the ae- 
tion of fwallowing [our-Author teans the defec? of, or ie gg 
ment to {wallowing} has‘ defied the utmoft refearches of art, 
Bath-water has performed wonders.’ He adds, * to facts I ap- 
peal,’—which faéts are thefe partial benefits, Five cafes of de- 
praved appetite are produced, from Pierce, Baynard, and Gui- 
dot; the majority of which feem to have been compleat cures 5 
the others, very confiderable approaches to health. The clofe 
of this feétion affirms, * In reftoring the tone of ftomachs de- 
ftroyed by hard drinking, Bath-water may truly ‘be faid to be 
fpecific.” Eleven cafes are produced of pains in the ftomach, 
with other fymptoms, which were all cured. | But the two firft 
are cited in [atin from Ugulinus, who directed 4 mineral wa- 
ter at Lucca: tho’ it is not elear from thefe cafes, whether that 
Water was, applied internally, externally, or both. In the fec- 
tion on the Bilieus Cholic three cafes are given from Dr. Pierce. 
The firft was {carcely a compleat cure: the fecond was a total 
cure; and the, third cafe terminated in a fit of the gout, to 
which the Patient had been fubje&t, and which compleated his 
cure. Two cafes of the Hyfteric Cholic are cited from Dr. 


Pierce. 
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“Pierce. The cure was not fo compleat, but that the Patient 
seturned the following fummer to confirm the health the had 
: got The fecond was cured. The laft feétion, OF the Dry 

ly-ach, exhibits feveral cafes of compleat, and many of par. 


“tial, cures, 


The, fecond chapter of the third part treats of Difeafes of 
the Urinary Paffages, and contains ten morbid cafes from Dr. 
Pierce; one of which is affirmed to have been cured... The 
seft feem to have been very confiderably relieved. The , third 
chapter is converfant on peforal Difeafes,.'as Dr. Sutherland 
terms them; and undoubtedly in {tri@: grammar this is as de- 
fenfible as cephalic Difeafes ; but it reads a little harder, as the 
word peforal has been much oftener reftrained to fignify the re- 
medies for difeafes of the breaft, than extended to fuch difeafes 
‘themfelves. However, thefe peQoral hiftories are twelve: a 
great majority of which terminated in different degrees of ad- 
“vantage to the Patient: two feem to have admitted of compleat 


“eures.. One fatal cafe is added, where the Patient failed by an 


‘mnjudicious ufe of the water, of his own prefcription, and againtt 
our Author’s good counfel. ‘The confequence was a rupture of 
one of the pulmonary veflels, with the lofs of five or fix pounds 
‘of blood, and death a week after, 7 


_ ‘The chapter of the Gout gives two cafes of perfons whowled the 
Portland Powder for that difeafe, The firft Patient after lofing 
his regular falutary-fits,.is fuppofed: to have deftroyed the tone of 


“his flomach by a farrago of thofe reftringent bitters, which he 


_yomitted up, as well as every thing elfe, dying at Bath, where 
he is faid to have curfed them with his laft breath. The other 
‘fubject of this medicine was feized with a fever, (after being 
freed from his gouty fits by it) which fever is faid to,have be- 
_gueathed him an inveterate rheumatifm,. and diftortion of.the 
joints of the fingers. It relates about fifteen gouty cafes befides, 
fome of which feem to have been almoft miraculous recoveries, 


“and chiefly by Bath-waters, externally and internally ufed. Mot 


of the refit received very confiderable improvements of health 
and eafe. 


Only four cafes are given in the chapter of the Rheumatifm ; 
two from Pierce, and two from Gyidot. ‘They are all fet down 
cured. Qur Author thus concludes this article : ¢ From May 
1742 to1760, there were five hundred feventy-five Rheumatics 
admitted into the Bath Infirmary. Of thefe one hundred ‘and 
eighty-three were cured, two hundred and eighty much better.’ 
From this we may infer one hundred and twelve died. * Were 2s 
exact a recifter of the events of all other difeafes in Bath Pa- 
tients, as diftinct!y keptand publifhed, it might ferve to furnith 
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us, at fight, with a means of difcerning, to what particular dif- 
eafes thefe healing fprings were moft happily adapted, | 
The fixth chapter, of Fixed Pains, diftinguifhes them on! 
into the Lumbago and Sciatica. We have two cafes of the frit 
from Dr. Pierce; which terminated in compleat cures. The 


fame Author has alfo contributed four cafes of the Sciatica to- 


wards this work of Dr. Sutherland’s; but two of them were 
not perfected into cures before the fecond feafon, Three {cia- 
tic. cafes are. feleéted .as.a fpecimen, from fourteen of Guidot. 
Thefe all recovered by bathings,:, and were we to fuppofe thefe 
avery juft {pecimen, we fhould infer the other cleven recovered 
alfo. But of this nothing is:mentioned either way. 


The chapter, of Cutaneous Difeafes, is divided: into three 
fections er Dey ~ ae ee Dr. Pierce has fur- 
nifhed three Lepers, all cured. ' Of Dr. Guidot's, eleven, eight 
were perfectly cured ; one received benefit, and two great. be- 
nefit. Inthe Scrophula Dr. Pierce contributes. but two cafes, 
both compleatly cured. Dr. Guidot furnifhes three; the ulcets. 
of all the Patients dried up, and healed : ‘but the third only is 
faid exprefsly to have been cured. Dr. Oliver is mentioned as 
having publifhed the cure of fix Lepers by the Bath; and we 
are told, that in the aceount of eighteen years hofpital practice 
publifhed this year, the numbers admitted for Leprofies and foul 
eruptions of the fkin, were 659, of whom 268 were.cured, and 
315 much recovered ; the remainder unbenefited being 66. The 
article of the Scurvy in this chapter is a very long:one, being 
moftly taken from Dr. Lind, and his Correfpondents on that 
difeafe. But with regard to-the efficacy of Bath-water in it, 
Dr. Pierce gives five cafes, the firftof them his own.. He counts 
himfelf cured of all his fcorbutic fymptoms, but the want of 
his teeth, at feventy-four. Guidot gives eight cafes, of which 
two were cured, fome benefited, and fome greatly benefited: 
and this was the various’ good fortune of nine other Patients 
of his, 


On the fubje& of the eighth chapter, the Palfy, Dr. Pierce 
has given four cafes cured by Bath-water. One of the Patient’s 
being alfo barren for twelve years, conceived after bathing. 


Weare told, that Dr. Guidot has given eighty-eight remark- 


able proofs of the-power of Bath-water in paralytic cafes; 


The chapter on Lamenefs, is divided into that diforder, as it 
enfues from fevers; from fprains; from a rupture of the great 
tendon of the heel; from a white fwelling; from wounds; 
and from falls. Of lamenefs from thefe different caufes, nine- 
teen cafes are cited from Pierce and Guidot, the much greater 


number of which were compleatly cured, 
In 
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In the chapter, on the Jaundice, our Author expatiates con. 
fiderably from his general reading, on the caufes and fymptoms 


of this difeafe: but to make our fummary account of his book 


she Btave pertinent and interefting, by eonfining ourfelves to 


the confiderable’ efficacy of Bath-water in it, we obferve, that 
three perfect cures of it are cited here from Dr. Baynard. Dr, 
Pierce gives two cafes; one of a Gentleman in his fixtieth year, 
whofe great advantages and tnvigoration received from two-yi- 
fits to Bath, he fuppofes to have continued, or rather increafed, 
as he did not make a third. ~The other cafe, was that of a 
Gentleman in his fixty-fixth year, who. had been long fubjec 
to the pout, and fifteen years before, in ene of his fits, on turn- 
ing yellow, took medicines for the jaundice. The third time of 
taking’ the waters he voided a gall-ftone about the fize of a 
pidgean’s egg, was immediately relieved, recovered by degrees, 
was then drinking the waters, which he continued, and on the 
twenty-firft day of his cure, he vifited, and was vifited, eat hearti- 
ly, and.is very likely, fays Dr, Pierce, to recover perfeétly. Dr. 


Guidot gives one. cafe, in which a {curvy was the primary difeafe, 


the jaundice being only fymptomatic. ‘The waters were abujed 
internally and externally in this cafe, by the Patient’s own per- 
verfe:obftinacy, and contraty to this Phyfician’s advice; by 
which: the Patient, at the age of fixty, was reduced to the ut- 
moft danger; on which he readily fubmitted to Dr. Guidot’s 
dire&tions, who ordered him two drachms of nitre, thrice a day, 
in a large glafs of Bath-water, indulging him freely in eating 


China oranges, and drinking rum punch with Seville orange 


juice. His jaundice went gradually off, after which.all hiscor- 


_butic ulcers cicatrized, and he feemed, as it were, regenerated. 
. Mrs. Elliot’s cafe, and extraordinary cure, feems to have been un- 
der Dr. Sutherland’s direction, but it is marked with commas like 


his other quoted cafes. “This Lady pafled at once twenty-two 
gali-ftones as big as beans, at other times more.. The recovery 
of Mr. Levellyn from a deep jaundice by Bath-water, after a 
vain application to various Doctors and Noftrums, concludes this 


On the ‘Dropfy, (chap. XI.) Dr. Pierce gives three cafes of 


.Patients eured ‘at Bath by the water, affifted with other medi- 
-cines ;:and'a fourth, in which great benefit was received in lefs 


than two months. Three cafes cited from Dr. Baynard, op the 
internal and.external -ufe of cald water, tho’ extraordinary in 
themfelves, we omit, as having no relation to Bath or Bnftol 


water. 


. The twelfth chapter—Of Female Diforders—is divided into 

five fections; 1. Obftruétion; 2. of immoderate Difcharges; 
3. of Barrennefs; 4.. of Abortion; 5. of Pregnancy, which 
' may 
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may be confidered as a fort of chronical ‘difeafe in fome of ‘the 
fex. With refpect to the firft, Dr. Pierce relates four compleéat 
cures. Dr. Guidot adds two Cures, and three cafes. in which 
one Lady feceived benefit, and two great benefit. Onrtthe ar= 
ticle of dmmoderate Difcharges, in which the Fluor Albus is in= 
cluded, Dr. Pierce gives four cures.” Guidot's Regifter has af- 
forded our Author one remarkable cafe of a oble Lady: who, 
the very firft day fhe entered the Crofs-bath, found herfelf cured 
of a Pralapfiu Uteri, which had been down for eighteen years. 
This, indeed, was very extraordinary. Dr. Sutherland gives a 
remarkable cafe of his own, in which the cure of bafrennefs 
was chiefly effected by the nightly injection of Bath-water. 
Dr. Pierce furnifhes fix compleat cures: obferving, that when 
any married woman comes childlefs there, it is the ufual faying, 
that fhe comes for the common said He adds, ‘ to inftance all 
who have’ fped in that errand while he lived there [which was 
near fifty years] were ta fill a volume.” ‘Not to concern our- 
felves with the cures of abortion by mineral waters, cited from 
Savanarolo and Guifnerus, we are prefented on this head with 
three cures of abortion in three Ladies, who may be now liv- 
ing, and are exprefsly named. The article of Pregnancy gives 
five hiftories to prove the waters may be: fately taken during 
that ftate. : 


The thirteenth and laft chapter of the firft volume, concern- 
ing the Difeafes of Children, gives five cures of ricketty ones ; 
four of them from Dr. Pierce, and one, confiderablé amend- 
ment of a boy of fix years old, which not improbably may have 
terminated in a cure, as his ftrength increafed with his years. © 


The fecond. volume is divided into four parts, the firft of which 
is numbered LV. in fubfequence to the three parts of the former, 
volume. This. fourth part then treats of the Difeafes cured by’ 
Briftol. Waters, under the various titles of Cough or Catarrh, 
(which Dr, Sutherland, perhaps with too little precifion, feems 
to confider as infeparably one difeafe*] confumption, heétic fe- 
ver, .hemoptoe, or fpitting of blood, and afthmas with their 
prognoftics, and their general cure. He next proceeds toa Dia- 
betes, the gtavel and ftone, difeafes of the ftomach  and- guts, 
and external diforders. ‘The different chapters on fome'of thefe: 
diftempers, contain a great number of cures effeCted, or of 


much relief obsained, chiefly by this water, from Underhill’s: 


Collection of Cures, who practifed at Briftol, and publifhed it 


* Though a cough is very often the confequence of a catarrh or de- 
fluxion, yet this laft may, and fonietimes does, exilt withomea congh ; 
2s the defluxion may be difcharged on Saciders Membrane, the e,'cs, 07, 
other parts. 3 
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35°, 

in 1703; befides feveral later cures, fome of which may have 
been of our Author’s own Patients, as no Phyfician is mention- 
ed. Among the cafes from Underhill, nineteen were of a Dia- 
betes, fome of them in a very violent degree, which proved ej- 
tire cures, one of themina Patient of feventy-fevert. ‘To thefe 
Dr. Sutherland adds eleven later, fome from undoubted autho- 
rity, and others from his own knowlege, eight of whtch were 
perfect cures: one came to the wells for fome fucceffive feafons, 
always finding relief; and three were fo greatly benefitted, that 
they expected to be cured. ‘Two gravelly cafes, and one of 
bloody urine, are cited from Underhill as cured ; to which our 
Author adds the cure of two others from his own practice. We 
had already noted the trifling efcape of his marking, with quo- 
tation-notes, all the cafes taken from his own Adverfaria; and, 
perhaps, there were not much lefs impropriety in thus diftin- 
guifhing all his own thoughts by commas, as fo many extraéts 
from his own imagination. . 


In the fhort chapter of the Difeafes of the Stomach and In- 
teftines, Dr. Sutherland affords us but one cure by Briftol wa- 
ter, and that cited ftom himfelf, in the manner already noticed, 
But he concludes this chapter by faying—‘ If the Reader will 
but take. his word at prefent, he may find more authentic 
proofs, if this work finds merit enough to bear a fecond im- 
preffion.’ Page 41, vol. II]. This expreffion, with many others 
that occur, isa very odd one. A book, we imagine, tobe very 
well received, muft bring that evident merit which its Readers 
may find. But probably he may mean by this, its receiving 
the approbation of his Readers, which he may gratefully con- 
fider as merit and judgment in them.. | 


The laft chapter—Of external Diforders—cites eleven cures 
by Briftol water from Underhill, chiefly of fcorbutic’and f{ero- 
phulous cafes. We had like to have omitted, that fevénteen 
cafes, almoft all cures, of tabid or phtifical Patients, are given 
from Underhill, and from Dr. Sutherland’s own experience, at 
the end of the firft chapter of this fourth book. : 


The fubje& of the fifth Part of this work, is, the medical Ufe 
of Sea-air and Lxercife. It is divided into four chapters. _ The 
firft treats ef Sea-air in general; the fecond of Sea-exertile. 
The third exhibits a comparative view of the Health of Seamen 
and’ Landmen. The fourth treats of Difeafes adapted (as Dr. 
Sutherland infifts upon it) to Sea-air and Exercife, with fome 
remarkable cures. Thefe difeafes and their cures at fea, are 
confidered in the four different fections of this chapters and fup- 
pofed to be, 1. Confumptions ; 2. Spitting of Blood; 3. Afth- 
mas; and 4. Dry Belly-achs, Dropfies, and Ulcers. A great 
deal is affirmed and fuppofed here of fea-air; and undouhtaay 
much may have been effected by it, and by the exercife whic 
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accompanies it ; theancient Phyficians repeatedly recommending 
it. The principal caufes of thefe advantages feem to us to be 
briefly thus recounted in the following verfes of amodern poem, 
where, in-a general defcription of fine weather at fea, ‘the Bard 
thus exclaims, | ' 
,O. might-we long enjoy the lucid fcene ! 
Widely falubrious, vividly ferene ! 
Where no putrefcence from the deep exhales ; 
No fubterraneous vapours taint the gales: 
. But fimplet air impells the. {prightly blood, 
Kifles the furge, and dances wiih the flood. 
Our ceafelefs motion fans the vital fire, 
Frees every pore, and makes the whole perfpire: 


Hence, where their naufeous drugs might hurt or fail, 
Wife ancient Leaches bade the Morbid fail. Sea-Pisée. 


In fact, it may be confiderably owing to the-extraordinary in- 
creafe of perfpiration at fea, that acoftivenels of two, and fome- 
times of near three weeks, has occurred without any perceive- 
able ill confequence. ‘That falt is raifed in the {pray of the 
fea, we readily agree with our Author. But that faline cor- 
pufcles are imbibed by the inhalant veflels of Voyagers, ({uppol- 
ing them not actually wet with falt water, nor wearing linen 
wafhed in it) will admit of ‘confiderable doubt, for many rea- 
fons. Sea-falt does not appear to arife from boiling or aiftillin 
fea Water: and we have never heard of fuch dews falling at fea 
in the hotteft latitudes, as might return any of thefe exhaled 
falts into the ocean ; for want of which return, if they really 
did evaporate, the faltnefs of the ocean muft have been confi- 
derably diminifhed by our time ; though fome Phyfiologifts have 
fuppofed it to become ftronger. But we chufe, with regard to 
the falubrity of fea-air and exercife, from whatever operation it 
may occur, to cite the following extraordinary inftance of it, 
from page 89 of this volume. 


‘ Mifs Barbara Kennedy, of Newcaftle, young, ftrong, and 
healthy, by accident received a contufion on her hip, which, 
by negle&, formed an ulcer. She was under hands of Sur- 
geons for twelve months and upwards. Every drefling difcharged 
matter to a confiderable quantity. Sinus’s ran between the in- 
terftices of the mufcles, up and down, forward and backward, 
deep enough to bury the probe. Introfufception of matter pro- 
duced a putrid heétic fever, with purging, heétic, atrophy, &c. 
In this Gondition it was refolved to tranfport her to London, for 
the benefit of chirurgical aid. As fhe could bear no‘carri 
whatfoevér, fhe wasput'on board of a Collier. The very firft night 
the found amendment, flept better, and began to recover ‘her 
appetite, In a few days fhe gathered ftrength, and faton deck. , 
Phe paflage was ftormy, and lafted fourteen days; at the ex- 
piration 
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The fixth part of this work treats Of local Remedies with 
memorable Cures.. “Thefe local: remedies are diftinguifhed into ac- 
tual and potential cauteries, moxa, biifters, finapifins, cupping, 
leeches, iflues, and féetons. Our Author, who abouhds with a 
contempt of many of His brethren, ihfotms us on this article of 
iffues, ¢ That few Phyficians can account for their modus oper 
andi.’ The obferver of this muft doubtlefs be one of thofe few. 
We are alfo told, page 95 of this volume, ¢ Thofe who know 


how’ to /port with the fkin, may truly be faid to fave conftitu- 


tions as well as the pockets :’ which {port he is probably a Con- 
noiffeur in. This part, which contains about thirty pages, cités 
feveral Authors, atid names at leaft a full hundred. It exhibits 
about a dozen fuccefsful cures of different difeafes in Englifh, 
‘befides reciting fome others, very briefly, from fome Latin 
Writers. 


The feventh dnd laft part, is a kind of treatife on the Non- 
naturals; as Galen firft a little oddly termed them. It ¢om- 
miences with giving a general notion of the animal Occonomy, 
as difiinguifhed into the various functions of digeftion, fangui- 
fication, and citculation. “TFhis, we are informed, ‘ is done to 
pleafe thofe whe are not of the profeffion.’ It feems not very 
probable, however, that many of thefe will plea/e to-read it; 
and there can be nothing very new in this detail of them toa 
medical Reader. Our. Author fayss indeed, fomewhere in his 
book, ¢ that he does not write for Phyficians.’? .This may, be 
fuppofed to infer, that he writes for Patients, and may fignify, 
both to get them, and to write forthem. It is evident, at the 
fanre time, from a few hundred paflaves in this book, that he 
deems himfelf qualified to infttuct a multitude of phyficians. 

A different chapter, is afigned to each of the Non- natifals. 
In that on Sleep, Dr. Sutherland pronounces fleep after dinnér 
a bad cuftom, and.that without the leaft exception. This'feems 
far from being always the cafe ; efpecially in people of advanced 
age, who are fenfible of confiderable refrefament: from. a fhort 
nap after a full meal, manifeftly becoming livelier afi@rit: not 
to affirin too pofitively, what feems to have been pretty generally 
received, Concerning a very great perfonage deceafed at 4 
old age, whofe cuftom it was faid to be, to go into naked ys 
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for a few hours after dinner. Befides, Hippocrates feems of 
this oppofite opinion, without’ any reftriction. to individuals; 
exprefsly faying—* Wakefulnefs after food is hurtful, not fuf- 
fering it ‘to digeft* ;’—having a little before premifed—* That 
fleep after food, warms. and moiftens, by diffuling the aliment. 
through the body +.—And to this purpofe our’ common. fayin 
may allude: When the belly is full, the bones’ would’be ‘at reft. 
It may, however, be wrong in hale and young people, efpeci- 
ally.if very corpulent, to contract fuch a habit. 


The chapter. of Evacuations, in'this. part, is dividéd into fec- 
tions, treating’of the different ones. Much of what Dr. Suth- 
érland fays, on the abufe of bleeding, is véry juft, and his fe- 
veral inftances of it feem but too tragically true. There may, 
perhaps, be lefs politenefs than faét, in what he pronounces 
‘of the‘generality. of the French Phyficians? being ‘ thorough- 
ly ignorant:of the Rationality of Phyfic :’ and in 2 Writer 
hould be a confummate Mafter of it himfelf, and be of great 
authority in his profeffion, to warrant fo fevere a cenfure. We 
have little doubt, however, upon the whole, of the trith of 
Dr. Sutherland’s affertion, that the lancet .is a very mortal wea- 
pon in France:*as we are affured from certain ‘information, of 
their mortal abfurdity in bleeding their failors repeatedly in the 
fea-fcurvy, and of its moft ufual confequence. The Doétor has 


‘the following ‘fhort, but very appofite, anecdote on this head.— 


* Following the Phyfician of the Hotel-Dieu oné day in his 
rounds, we met a Patient’ juft carried in. The Doétor demand. 
ed of the porters Dx’a t-i/? [What ails him?] One of them 
anfwered, La fievre [A fever.] 4 t-il feignée ? [Has he been 
bled?] Oui Monfieur, dix fois. [Yes, Sir, ten'timeés.] Dia- 
ble! dix fois, et’pas encore guerit? [What'the devil! ten times, 
and not cured yet?] Saigné leencore. [Bleed him agin. ] All 
this, adds Dr. Sutherland; without touching his “puilé, or afk- 
ing one‘ othe? quéftion. The'wretch was bled, and expired be- 
fore his‘attn' could’ be' tied up? Vol. II? ps rgz,’152. Such 
execrablé practice’ might indace us to fuppofé, the’ Patrons of 
if thought ‘the principal ‘ufe‘of ‘the* blood was; that’it' might be’ 
difchatged*abiindantly. The abfurdity: of bleeding indifcrimi- 
nately in all faintings and fits, ftom whatever catfe, has been’ 
much'tod comifion among’ourfelves.. A melancholy inftanct of 
its fatality isthus related by our Author, p. 154, vol. IT.’ * Maa: 
ny oe the fate of Mrs.S——r. Playing? at quas 


* Aycumun deer-perroer cmos Cranley ve evra Tocitior tree las. 
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_ drille, fhe had the good fortune to win a fans prendre. Tran. 
{ported with joy, fhe fell firft into a laughing fit, and then into 
an hyfteric. By the advice of an eminent Surgeon of London, 
then.in the room, fhe was bled; convulfions enfued, and fhe 
expired. Nor was the confequence wonderful ; fhe was a wo- 
_ man of a weakly conftitution, pale complexion, and fubje& to 
an habitual Jax of three years ftanding.’ 


-i'The Appendix—Of Plaiftering in the Small-pox,—was pub- 
lifhed, we think, alone, fome years fince, It contains two in- 
ftances of. the fucce(s of that practice, by Dr. Haldane of Taun- 
ton; wearetold, Dr. Cameron of Worcefterfhire recommend- 
ed it; and that. Dr. Sutherland took the firft hint of it from 
Mr, Goldwyre, Surgeon, at Salifbury, who aflured him, he 
had faved many by plaiftering, who had been abandoned by their 
Phyficiaris. Our Author alfo gives two fuccefsful inftances of 
it at Marlborough, when he practifed there in 1747. Admit- 
ting fo many facts, it is odd the practice has not been eftablithed, 
or. even extended; at leaft in the hopelefs degrees of this fatal 
difeafe. ‘There is certainly no oppofing theory to palpable evi- 
dence; and were it not for this, the great ftench thus occafioned 
by the plaifters, which the Nurfes and the Phyfician could 
fcarcely bear, would have made us apt to infer, that thefe efflu- 
via, which weré thus retained, might have been fuffered to ex- 
hale.continually, with greater fecurity to the Patient, The fe- 
condary fever has been thought by fome Writers to depend on 
the repulfion.of fuch ¢ffuvia from the incrufted furface into the 
blood; Or from the total obftru€tion of perfpiration by it. 


. | ,But to conclude this long article, tho’ not difproportioned to. 


the length of the work, nor the importance of its fubjec&t, we 
may juftly obferve, our Author is rather a laborious C 


chufe fhould be impartially eftimated from what we have quoted 
dire€tly from himfelf, rather than enforced by a multitude of 
paflages and expreffions we might cite. He will forfeit no cre- 


dit, we think, by not publifhing in a hurry, after this; which: 
fome may afcribe to his greater employment obtained by it. And: 


fhould his work find merit enough for a fecond impreffion, we 


hope it will be more correct; innumerable errata, efpecially. in: 


the Latin, having occurred in this. ‘This Gentleman formerly 


wrote a treatife on Briftol water, for which fee Review, Vol.. 
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A philofephical Survey of Nature: In which the long-agitated Quef- 
tion, concerning Human Liberty and Neceffity, is endeavoured to 
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be fully determined from inconteflable Principles. Small 8yo. 
ys. Becket. Se | 


HE Author of this little piece, has difcovered a confider 

able fhare of philofophical knowlege; which he feems 
to have collected from feveral Authors,. particularly Mr. Pope’s 
Eflay on Man, out of which he quotes, fome patlages in the 
Notes. He appears to be a Materialift and a Neceflitarian, and 
to be in good earneft in endeavouring to fupport his: hypothelis, 
by what he calls snccntcftable phenomena of Nature; But. we ap- 
prehend, that few Readers, if they fhould admit all, his phans-, 
mena, will allow his deductions, or be able to difcern the con-) 
nection between his premifcs and conclufions, He is, indeed,, 
not fo rambling and incoherent a Writer as De la Mettrie, in, 
his L’Homme une Machine, whofe fyftem he adopts: yet the 
Reader may be apt to think he has taken a compafs fufficiently. 
large 10 come at his point. For, in order to refolve Human 
Nature, with all its operations, into mere matter and mecha- 
nifm,—and particularly, to’ “determine the long agitated quef- 
tion concerning Human Liberty and Neceflity ;'\—inftead of ex 
amining the powers and operations of his own mind, and ex- 
ploring there the latent {prings of action, (which is to be done 
only by reflection) his method is the reverfe ; and’ he proceeds 
entirely by way of obfervation upon things without him.—He 
takes his Arf flight (ftopping a moment by .he way, to confider 
the changes and revolutions which he fuppofes the earth to have 
undergone) to ‘ the numberlefs fyftems of planets which oc- 
cupy {pace unlimited.” There he begins to *¢ collect proper 
materials from which to eftablifh fundamental principles of 
knowlege; left his reafoning fhould be imperfect and delufive, 
by fetting out erroneoufly.’ 


Now for the chain of his reafoning—which is like the golden 
‘chain that was faftened to Jupiter’s great toe, upon which the’ 
whole world was fufpended. 


Link 1f. * The firft and mo/f evident law in Nature is Attrac- 
tion, by which all the parts of matter throughout the univerfe 
tend to each other. | 


2d. * The globe on which we live, contemplated on the 
whole, exhibits, fufficient evidence of being conftitutionally, act- 
ed upon by influences fixed and regular: fo that td difpute its 
being fubje& to the law of neceffity, is not lefs than to difpute 
its very exiftence.’ 


_ [Here, Reader, you muft underftand, that afterhaving taken 

atour to the planets, the Author is come back,’ loaden with 
, Materials, and begins to draw nearer to his point, viz. to prove 
~ that the foul is material, and that man is a mere machine. ] 
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3d. «Plants are plants, in confequence of the neceffity of 
their conftruction; depending on the action of external influ. 
ences. 


4th. © An animal exifts detached: from the ground,: and is 
therefore endued with loco-motive powers. -Its main trunk or 
body is. elevated upon a convenient number of pillars or legs, 
articulated to fuftain it, and to convey it from place to place. 
It is neceffitated to colle& its aliment, and by its formation 
qualified fo to dor ay 

sth. * An.animal hath: (or fome animals: have): a perception 
of diftant objects, without pofitive contact—a perception of 
founds—a perception of the effluvia of bodies—a mere intimate 
perception of the qualities of food—a perception of impreffion 
ftom all external application. 


6th. © The Concentration of all thefe perceptions: in the Sene 
forium of the brain, conftitutes that intelligence which  enables- 
an animal to- judge of all the objects of its-experience, and thence 
to perform all thofe actions which, from confiruéiien and fitua- 
tion, it is impelled to do. 
7th. * The feat of the mind,. where all the powers of the body 
unite, muft certainly be of the moft exquifite texture !—But 
how, or after what mode, they (fe. the powers: of the body), 


are refined into reflection, is impoflible for us to determine; but. 
we /ee the fact to be fo.’ 


- What an unreafonable mortal muft that. nvan be, who is not 
convinced, by this indifloluble chain of ¢ clofe reafoning’ that he 
is a mere machine—fomewhat refined indeed, but as truly fo as: 
an 0ak—to which, as our Author afferts, ‘ there is great redfon 
to think. it probable, that fome degree of fenfation or perception’ 
may be conftitutionally eflentia] !'"—And he adds, * that. this- 
probable {peculation, tho’, perhaps, not more than: conjectural, 


refpecting vegetables in general, is improved to a degree that, 


may merit the name of certainty, in attending to fome plants 
termed fenfitive, from their vifible fhrinking from. a-touch.’— 


What a clofe Reafoner is this machine of an Author !—Pull a- 


curl from a wig—it fhrinks up again—Arga/, it may merit the: 
name of certainty that the hair has fome degree of fenfation or 
perception.—W hat excellent things.too are thofe fame concen- 
trations, and textures, and refinements,—to help-a man to know 
his own foul—and thefe powers of the bedy converted—fno that 
is not the word)—* refined into reflection,’ and made in an in- 
ftant powers of the mind /!—But.our Author being endued with a 
fngular:penetration, and'a fecond fight, far excelling that of, a 
Highlander, not only dnows it to be fo, but fees it to be fo— 
Bravo! Nothing like pofitivity for want of proof; and when 
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an Author has neither any evidence for his affertion, nor can 
pofibly find any, he is impelled by neceffity to be abfolutely pofi- 
tive, and aflert, that he fees it to be fo, Do you hear, you 
Immaterialift ?—-Or have you any eyes ?—Here is ocular demon- 
ftration againft you.—* ‘Turn your optics inward, ( faid an Ora- 
tor in the Houfe of Commons) I fay, turn your optics inward.’ 
—This is the very faculty our Author is poflefled of. _ He turns 
his eyes wrong fide out, till the axis of each pupil is dire&ted to= 
‘ward his own brain—and then he fees the textures, the concen- 
trations, and the refinements—in a word, the change of body 
into mind-effected by them., But tho’ he ¢ fees the faé#s to be fo,’ 
orto be done in this manner; yet as to the mode how body be- 
comes {pirit— he confeffes he does not underftand it—except fo 
far, that he is fure it is done by refinement. We will readily 
give him all.the affiftance in our power towards explaining the 
mode, in cafe he fhould think prepér to write any more as he 
has done, about it and about it: 7 





ftomach work till it is converted ‘into a laudable i esa that 
at blood be 


haete 


—then may you /ee thefe invifible atoms (with an eye of faith) 
become all 


Note, A counter-operation to that of diftilling and refining, 
will have the contrary effeét—and condenfe any of your light, 
airy, volatile, refined, {péculative fpirits, into as grofs, unre- 
re ftupid,, unthinking’ matter, as you would with to 

andle. 


Perhaps fome impertinent Objector may fay, that he can nei- 
ther fee nor cenceive how the refihing of matter brings it at all 
the nearer to the punpofe : for. it is oly diminifhing of dividing 
it, or changing its weight; colour, figure, .or motion. And 
why fhould not denfe, or heavy, or grofs matter think,-as well 
asthat which is rare, hight, or refined? Why fhould not.con- 
denfing doas well as refhiing—and better, if you would:make 2 
body of folid judgment ,and’ underftanding, that fhall -£e itfelf 
to be body ?—But our Author can eafily get over this objection 
two ways: one is, by taking jo notice of it :—the- other is, 
byobferving, that matter may be refined till it is invifible: and 
Aa 3 then 
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then no eye but that of a Philofopher can fee what becomes of 
it—nor any head, except that of a Materialift, ftocked with ay 
uncommon quantity * of brains, conceive the changes it is ca- 
pable of! Suppote, for inftance, that a piece of coal cannot 
think, yet when it is refined into fmoke and flame, does it not 
evidently become more active, volatile, and fubtle, and confe. 
quently approach nearer to thought, if not aGtually think ?__ 
Or.let it be granted, that wine in its unrefined ftate is a thought- 
lefs creature —~W hat then ?—When it ts refined into {pirits, do 
not they evidently border, at leaft, upon matters of thinking and 
judging, or refemble thofe faculties ’—elfe wr are they called 
fpirits ?—and when they are taken inwardly, do they not drive 
the machine about like a mill, and grind matter into thought, 
with an amazing celerity ? 

After having given our Author this friendly affiftance, not as 
fuppofing he needed it, but merely to fhew our good humour 
and benevolence; he will, perhaps, think it ftrange, that we 
fhould tax him with credulity—and ftranger ftill, to be told 
gravely, that he is.a ftrenuous Believer and Afferter of the doc- 
trine of “lranfubftantiation, or at leaft the poffibility of that 
doétrine’s being true. Yet we muft take the liberty to tell him, 
that he appears to us to be fo. For if a piece of bread can be 
tranfubjiantiated (which we think altogether as proper a word as 
refined) into an intelligent agent or {pirit; it is but going one 
confiftent ftep farther, to fuppofe that it may be tranfubftan- 
tiated or refined into an intelligent power, fuperior to all human: 
—and then we fhall be glad to know where he will ftop.—— 
Thus, Gentlemen who have no faith in the curious fpecula- 
tions and dogmas of certain Divines, can yet make amends by 
difcovering faith enough in fpeculations and dogmas of their own, 
equally curious. 


If the foregoing inftance of his credulity be not thought fuf- 
ficient, we can add fome other. He believes it probable, that 
the oak feels the ftroke of the axe, and the vine the edge of the 
pruning-knife—not figuratively and poetically, but literally and 
truly: and is almoft certain, that the fenfitive plant feels the 
touch of the hand.—He feems to believe, that men, and all 
other animals, are more or lefs intelligent and wife In propor- 
tion to the quantity + of their brains—not figuratively, as when 
we fay, a man has.no more brains than a goofe—but literally and 
‘truly :—an aflertion which we leave the Anatomifts to laugh at. 
—He believés'too, that the higheft mountains of the earth 
have fome time or other been fubmarine; becaufe Nature hath 
thought fit ta lodge ftrata of fhells in them, refembling thofe 


* Vide infra. + Vide fupra. 
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on the fea-fhores. ‘This, he fays, .is inconte/fable evidence of 
the fact: fo ftrange a propenfity is there in fome men to ‘be-~ 
lieve the marvellous! As if Nature could not lodge ftrata of 
fhells, as well as of rock, chalk, gravel, coal, &c. in the bow~ 
els of mountains, without the help of an univerfal deluge. 
There are found in fome places feveral ftrata of fhells, one above 
another, with beds of clay or other materials between them. 
How muft this be accounted for? Have there been feveral uni-' 
verfal deluges? And whence came the vaft quantities of mat~' 





ter by which thefe beds of fhells are covered —We could add 


a great deal more in contefling that evidence which our Author 
declares to be inconteftable. | ) 


As marking the phenomena of Nature, and reafoning accu- 
rately from them, ought to have been the chief merit of this 
philofophical performance, according to the title-page; it may,, 
perhaps, be thought defcending too low, to mark mere inaccu- 
racies, of which there is fcarce a page that does not afford us 
one inftance or more. But there is one paflage fo remarkable 
for pombofity as well as inaccuracy, that we cannot well excufe 
ourfelves from quoting it. In defcribing the fenfes of an ani- 
mal, he defines the fight to be, * The perception of diftant ob-. 
jects without pofitive contact’—-(by means of the eyes '—no— 
that would be flat—but) ‘ by the miniftration of two (generally) 
curious vifual balls capable of being directed any way for the. 
regulation of its motion.’——-Then, the hearing is, ‘ The. 
perception of founds’—(by means of the ears ’—no—but) * by 
two admirable cavities with dilated orifices, framed to catch the. 
undulations of the air agitated by diftant percuffions.’ This. 





is fine language to be fure: but it unfortunately happens, that — 


when the dilated orifices are cut off, the hearing is never the 
worfe, 7 | 


Now to examine our Author’s method of arguing. more feri-, 
oufly. He is not wholly deftitute of arrangement in his fenti- 
ments; and has taken the moft artful method: to come at the. 
end he propofed, by beginning at the vegetable world, - atid pafl-, 


ing on to the animal and rational—and making ufe.of the fimi-. 


larity there is, in fome refpeéts, between a man ‘and a plant,, 
and the minutenefs of the feveral intermediate fteps.or degrees 
by which each order of creatures is diftinguifhed from the next 
above or below them, to infer that man isa plant, only of a dif- 
ferent and fuperior kind:—to which we may add, vice ver/i, 
that a plant isa man, only of a different and inferior kind.. 
As to the fenfation of Pain, and Pleafure, which hath been 
thought 'to diftinguifh even the loweft animals from mere plants, 
and‘which is indeed as real.and fenfible a diftin€&tion as can be. 
conceived, our Author had no better way of getting rid of it, 
Aa 4 than 
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than by allowing the like fenfibility to plants—to all plants, he 
fays, probably—and to fome plants, with certainty. Whata 
fhift, to get rid.of a difficulty, and to fupport an hypothefis ! 
Naturehath, indeed, formed an admirable gradation in the feale 
of Being, from.the unanimated and unorganized clod of earth 
to the moft intelligent of the’ human {pecies: and we cannot. 
fix with certainty the precife limits where the rational, or the 
animal, or.the vegetable life, or even fimple organization be- 
gins. Hence our Author takes occafion to confound all toge.. 
ther, and afferts.man to be as mere a machine asa plant,. 
But if an.excellent Painter makes his colours melt into one an- 
other fo gradually, that the boundary of each cannot be pre- 
cifely marked ; what fhould we think of a Spectator who fhould 
from thence afirm, that there was no difference between ‘black 
and white? When a tree ls removed from its place by a 
whirlwind, we conceive it to be a mere mechanical operation : 
but when a fervant moves by his mafter’s command, is that oper- 
ation to be ftiled a mechanic effect, from a mechanic caufe? 
Is it the vibration or undulation of air from the mafter’s mouth 
which enters the ears of the fervant, and pafling up into his 
brain, defcends from thence into his legs, ftimulating them to 
move, and dire€ting them where togo. Or is it becaufe he un- 
derftands his mafter’s meaning and will ? 
no ideas more diftin& in nature than thofe of doing a thing with 
meaning and defign, or doing it mechanically; how nearly fo- 
ever thefe operations may feem to approach to each other, or 
how clofely foever they may be interwoven. But it is the bnfi- 
nefs of a bad Reafoner, to confound things that are totally dif- 
ferent, as it is of a good Reafoner, to diftinguifh things that 
have a partial refemblance: not that it requires much penetra- 
tion or reafoning to diftinguifh foul and body: Common-fenfe 
(tho? perhaps this Author,may call it vulgar prejudice) direéts 
every man to.make this diftinction: juft as every man diftin- 








guifhes the inftrument of mufic from the Mufician that plays» 
upon it. “Fhat the Deity has interwoven the intellectual creaw 


tion with the. material and mechanical, in various degrees, and 
in a moft incomprehenfible manner, and given them various re- 
ciprocal influences, according to certain rules and limitations, 
is readily'granted. But ali this contributes no more to prove 
that human nature is aj] mechanical, than that it is all intellec- 
tual. And wehave juft as much reafon to conclude with fome 
Intelle@ualifts, that there is no extetnal world, and that we 


have no bodies at all (fince all may be refolved into ideas of the: 
mind) as with the Materialifts, that there is no fpiritual or im-. 


material Being. 





Into what extravagancies may not ‘Writers 


fall, who have orice abandoned reafon and common-fente? 


One 


In fhort, there are. 
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One fort.of ‘Philofophers, by .dire&ting their whole.ftudy to the. 
mechanical soperations of Nature, and, the influence of .body 
upon mind, have come.to a\conclufion, . that we are all body. 
Another fort, who have made more wufe.of refleGion, and:em« 
ployed their whole fludy upon the intelleé&tual ‘part of our con- 
ftitution, and remarked in how many inftances the fenfes de- 
ceive us, have come to a determination, that all mechanical im- 
preffians are a delufion, and that there is no matter exifting. 
So that between them, they havedeprived us both of ,body and 
foul. : 


As to the long agitated queftion, cancerning ‘the Freedom ‘of 
the Human Will—it is not our province to decide ‘that or any 
other contefted doétrine or fpeculation ; but only to examine 
the ftrength and perfpicuity of arguments adduced in favour of 
one or the other hypothefis.— !f we fhould allow to this Author, 
that all operations in the intelleétual univerfe, confift of an in- 
finite and endlefs connection of intelle€tual and moral Caufes’ 
and Effeéts ; yet-we muft think it very abfurd, and unworthy of 
a Philofopher, to confound all this (as our Author has done) 
with material mechanifm. And if we fhould’allow alfo, that 
the human Will is ordinarily determined by motives prefented 
tothe underftanding, yet we imagine he fhould have carefully 
avoided the ufe of the word deliberate. What! grant the power 


of deliberating to the mind—and -at the fame_time aflert, that. 


it is conftantly impelled by mechanical neceflity? What is this 
power of deliberating ?—Is it not the power of fufpending ac- 
tion, and controuling the influence of motives—of examining 
then—of giving more or lefs weight to them, by more or lefs 
attention—and of finding out new and additional motives? 
Perhaps it is beft to content ourfelves, on fo-abftrufe a fubje&, 
with avery natural fuppofition, that the higher powers of un- 
derftanding, deliberating, refolving, and aéting, any creature 
is poflefied of, it becomes the lefs fubje&t to be governed by me- 


chanical impulfes, and the more free in its operations, 


_ We have been induced, more from a refped to the fubje&s 
than to fo flight a performance, to indulge in’ our reflections. 


But if our Author fhould. be (as we fufpeét) fome Tyra: 


or young Genius, who has been captivated with the noble ftudy 
of Philofophy, we are pleafed, in this view, with the capacity 
and turn of mind which-he has difcovered; only we wifh him 
to underftand, guid humeri valeant—and to confider the copiouf- 
nefs and difficulty of fuch fubjects — how many able men 
have read, and thought, and wrote too upon them, more than 
himfelf, yet with.-how little utility (many of them) either to 
the world or themfelves ;—before he undertakes again to write 


about Nature, and the Planets, and the Earth, and Vegetables, 


and 
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and Animals, and Men, the Neceffity and Freedom of the 
Will, the Exiftence of Evil, the Nature of Virtue and 
Vice, and of Liberty civil and ecclefiaftical — crouding his vaft 
ftock of knowlege into the narrow compafs of .a pamphlet, 
And notwithftanding any cenfure we have pafled upon him, we 
highly approve of many of his fentiments, particularly the fo}- 
lowing. ‘Poor fhort-fighted fpeculators,’ faith he, ¢ that 
we are! Far from finding arguments to juftify the exalted no- 
tions we entertain of the dignity of our fpecies, we fhall fee 
ample caufe to be afhamed at the comparifon of our pride with 
our littlenefs.. In this light, limited as our abilities, and few 
as our opportunities may be deemed, of collecting proper mate- 
rials from which to eftablifh fundamental principles of know- 
lege, we render our reafonings ftill more imperfect. and delu- 
five, by fetting out erroneoufly — by taking for granted: points 
of knowlege not yet known, or perhaps ever to be difcovered ; 
efpecially difcovered to be as they are aflumed.’——And in a 
note—‘ What abfurdities may. not be expected to flow from 
principles which exalt Credulity, and weaknefs of the mind inta 
a virtue!’ O. 
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Fifty-two Sermons, on the Baptifmal Covenant, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and other mportant Subjeéts MA practical Religion. 
Being one for each Sunday in the year. By Samuel Walker, 
A. B. late of Exeter College, Oxford, Curate of Truro in 
Cornwal. 8vo. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. fewed. Fletcher. 


Y the Editor’s account of this Author’s life and conduét, Mr. 
Walker appears to have beena good man and a fincere Chri- 


ftian, remarkable for the ftri€tnefs of his behaviour, and eminent 


for difcharging the duties of his function with uncommon zeal 
and affiduity: and we find thefe difcourfes full of praétical fenti- 
ments, delivered in a plain, familiar, and pathetic manner; 
proper for the common people and readers of the loweft clafs. 
So far we can heartily recommend them, and hope they will be 
very ufeful: and it is with pleafure we have obferved, that no- 
thing of that arrogance, cenforioufnefs, and_ uncharitablenels, 
which too often accompany extraordinary appearances of Reli- 
gion, is to be charged upon his writings —efpecially if we ex- 
cept one paflage, where he attempts to juftify the damnatory 
claufe annexed tothe Athanafian creed: yet this may. in fome 
meafure be excufed in a clergyman; as that creed, with the 
damnatory claufe, has been fo Jong and fo generally received by’ 
the Chriftian world, and ftill remains a doétrine of our efta~. 
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blifhed Church. But whether, upon the whole, in his writ- 
-ings and bis conduct, he has not exhibited a picture of the 
Chriftian religion fomewhat overcharged with ‘too fevere and 
gloomy an afpeét, and, in fome meafure, deftitute of that ami- 
able {weetneis of countenance, added ‘to an air of dignity and 
authority, which is the true likenels, and by which alone it 
can engage the love of mankind, we leave to the confideration 
of the difcerning Reader. We wifh the Author had been nof- 
felled of intelleétual “abilities, and a critical knowlege of the 
Scripture, equal to the goodnefs of his heart, and the integrity 
of his life ; and then we might have faid as much in favour of 
the doctrinal part of his difcourfes as we have faid of the prac- 
tical. But he builds his fcheme of Chriftianity fo much on the 
fallen nature of man (of which our Saviour hath faid not one 
word, fo far as we could ever difcover) and the power of the 
Devil over us in our natural ftate, and on Chrift’s righteoufnefs 
jmputed to. us, and makes fuch diftinétions between an abfolute 
God and a Covenant God, as, we apprehend, will appear very 
abfurd to his more judicious and critical Readers. 


But let us fee the account which our Author gives of himfelf 
in the following meditation, written by him at his return from a 
meeting of neighbouring clergymen, who met together for the 
purpofe of religious converfation. ‘ Seeing the gofpel-re- 
velation is a difpenfation of grace; a remedy for a fallen crea- 
ture; we muft needs be fenible of thofe offeats which the fall 
hath had on us, ere we can make a right ufe of the gofpel. — 
For my own part, I lived many years in an entire ignorance of a 
corrupted nature; although I had learnt to reafon in a fpecula- 
tive and hiftorical way upon man’s degeneracy. Since it hath 
pleafed God, in fome meafure, to enlighten the eyes of my un- 
derftanding’ [we muft beg leave of the Author’s friends to doubt 
of that] ‘I look back upon thofe days of blindnefs, and plainly 
fee, that while I kept to an external cuftomary decency, and in 
fome fenfe regularity, I was influenced by and acted upon two 
hidden principles, as contrary to God as darknefs7is to light: 
the one, a prevailing defire of reputation; the other, .a-defire of 
pleafure, particularly mufic and dancing.’ | 


That the defire of reputation fhould be a motive fubordinate to 
the defire of doing good, and of obtaining the fatisfaGtion of a man’s 
own confcience and the acceptance of the Deity, is readily granted’: 
but how it comes to be a dad motive, and fo very bad, as to be 
as contrary to God as darknefs is ‘to light, we cannot conceive, 
nor can we poffibly reconcile it with the apoftle’s exhortation, 
—Whatfoever things are lovely and of good report — if there be any 
‘virtue, and if there be any praife, think of thefe things. As to the 

elegant entertainments of mufic, or the exercifes-of dancing, 
though the latter may not be thought to comport fo well with 
the 
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the gravity of a magifterial or minifterial character, or with old 
age in general, we are able to difcern fome good, but no harm 
in them, when ufed moderately and feafonably. And we are 
certain, that our Saviour has defcribed a prudent, ‘compaflionate, 
and generous father, receiving his penitent fon to a feaft ac- 
companied with'mufic and dancing. What will the gloomy and 
over-rigid fort of Chriftians fay to this? or to the frequent ufe 
which King David, and other pious men of antiquity, made both 
of mufic and dancing in the moft folemn and public aés of 
devotion ? -In fhort, it is doing no fervice to religion, to 
reprefent it as incompatible with any elegant entertainment, or 
decent and healthful exercife, 


© It was his great aim and ftudy,’ the Editor fays, ‘to be, 
in the Author’s phrafe, a good bible-divine.’” Yet when he 
comes to difcourfe of what.a man mutt do to be faved; with- 
out taking notice of the anfwers which our Saviour himfelf 
hath given to that impartant queftion, he immediately applies 
to his catechifm, makes that his real text, and falls to declaim- 
ing about the Devil, and exalting his power and dominion over 
us in our natural ftate ; as if he thought that would conduce te 
the glory of God, without appearing to have the leaft critical 
adea of the meaning of 0 AszexG» and o Iovne@ in the New 
Teftament — or the original meanjng of the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world, viz. the pompous proceffions and riotous 
eftivals of the heathens, which the primitive Chriftians were 
very properly taught te renounce. But when he comes ta 
the commandments, and efpecially the moral and relative du- 
ties, he writes, for the moft part, like a fenfible man as well as 
a good man: and it is with pleafure we fhall do juftice to his 
talents as a preacher, by giving fome fpecimens of the plain 
and {pirited manner of his applying the commandments to the 
conf{ciences of his hearers. 


On the fifth commandment. —~* The firft duty of children 
to parents, and that alfo without which they can do no part of 
their duty to them upon a right principle, is to reverence them, 
as immediately appointed by God to dire&t their education, 
‘This is in the ftriGteft fenfe to honour parents. Henour them 
-—have regard to their authority over you. Refpe that au- 
thority. as God’s appointment. Now children, have you con- 
fidered your parents as Gaod’s deputies —— and in that view have 
you had a becoming reverence on your heart towards them? 

hat—has it been the main thing caufing you to reverence 
them, that God bid you do fo? And have you indeed reve- 
renced them, and always done fo ?—and both of them, your 
mother as well your father? whatever has been their condition 


in life, whether poor or rich—- whatever has been their _ 
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du&t in general, and toward yourfelf, ftill have. you reverenced 
them ; not thinking yourfelf: by any conduét or circumftances. 
ef theirs, or by any advantages of knowlege, grace, fenfe, 
wealth, ftation, you may. have attained beyond them, difcharged 
in any degree from that honour which God. requires you to 
have and bear on your heart towards them? -——+1 fuppofe there 
js much failure throughout the,woerld with regard to this godly 
reverence: elfe we fhould not find fo little an account made of 
parents, when they are no longer needed, and are grown old: 
enough to be inconvenient, or troublefome, or .expenfive : elfe 
children would not be anfwering fo pertly, and:difputing fo fau~ 
cily, and in all things behaving fo ftubborply and frowardly as. 
many do, filling their parents houfes with noife and clamour.’ 


On the duty of parents. * Have you been gentle towards 
your children? Fathers, faith the Apoftle, provoke not your child~ 
ren to wrath: Harfhnefs in the parent’ is a fruit of the- very’ 
fame ftock, with: ftubbornnefs in the child:- beth proceed from 
felf-will indulged; There is no good to be expected from 
harfhnefs: on the contrary, it is the natural parent of lying, 
hypocrify, and many other fins; till the child is grown old 
enough no. longer to endure it, and breaks out: into abfolute 
waywardnefs. and independency. ‘The parent~ muft' hold his: 
authority, yet muft ufeit with’a gentle hand. Genttenefs does: 
net lie in humouring children, but by mild and prudential mea~ 
fures, rather than by heat and violence, bringing them to com- 
pliance. “This gentlenefs in all cafes is needful, but efpecially”’ 
in the point of religion, left by means of force and feverity 
ehildren become hypocrites inftead of Chriftians. ——~—Yet at’ 
proper feafons (6thly.), have you alfo correéted your children ?—— 
If you have, let me afk for what? Their-vices, I hope, not their’ 
indifcretions; particularly the two greateft vices of children, ftub- 
bornnefs, and idlenefs ? ——- Parents may not correét their child-’ 
ren for their own pleafure, to gratify their own paffions ;_ they 
may not correct them for their indifcretions, for being child- 
ren: but for their bad tempers they may.and muft correct 
them. That is their duty to them; as to. neglect it fhews buc 
fmall love of their fouls, though very great and very finful fond- 
nefs for their perfons. Yet too.often. we fhall fee children pu- 
nifhed for their indifcretions, and their vices efcaping ; and the 
tod more frequently ufed to indulge the bad humours of the 
parent, than to-correét thofe of the child. What fay you now? 

_ have you not with-holden the rod? -Or have you ufed it only 
in reftraining your children’s corruptions? If you have fpared 
the rod, you have laid afide your authority: Lf you have ufed: 
it for your own pleafure, you have abufed it.’ 








On the fixth commandment —againft revenge. ‘You 
: 5 | may 
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may fee the whole of this in its true light in the condu& of 
Jacob’s two fons, Simeon and Levi, towards the Shechemites. 
becaufe of the injury done their fifter Dinah. «Firft they fell 
into rafh anger— it is faid; When the fons of Jacob heard of 
it, the men were grieved, and they were very wroth. Wroth, you 
will fay ! why fhould they not? Was there not‘a caufe? No; 
not for fuch' an anger as theirs,’ which was not fo much for the 
difhonour done to God, ‘as for ‘the affront put on themfelves ; 
as you may fee by the laft verfe of the chapter — Should he deal 
with our fifter as with an harlot ?— There, in the words, our 
fiher, lay the'grief: the honour of the family was ftained,’ This 
fhews plainly enough, of what ‘temper chiefly their anger was. 
And, O with what a furious look and vehement tone, I war- 
rant you, they {poke thefe words to their father! “But it did 
not ftop here. ‘Their anger refted in their bofom, and fettled: 
in a fixed refentment ; the fcandal lay upon their minds, they 
could by no. means reconcile themfelves to put up the wrong: 
and under this {pirit no one about them, I dare fay, could have 
a good word or a kind;look from them. At length Shechem’s 
Jove to their fifter gave them a fair opportunity of revenge. This 
was {weet to them. And now they could diffemble friendfhip, 
and lie, and make a cloke of religion to bring about their pur- 
pofe: till all things having anfwered their black defigns, they 
took their fwords, and, without remorfe or pity, flew not only 
Shechem but old Hamer his father, with all the males they 
could lay their hands upon. ‘Then their brethren fell in alfo, 
and carried off, like a company of plunderers and robbers, ‘all 
they could get. You fee here a terrible inftance of rath 
anger, of the horrid effects it will produce, and the great fin of 


not leaving vengeance unto God.’ 


On the feventh commandment—againft intemperance. * This 
is not only prohibited as it is finful in itfelf, but alfo as it 
gives occafion to, and nourifhes luft. And this a life of indul- 





gence does: it is the very food of luft. The grievous fin of. 


Sodom is afcribed. to this very caufe in the prophet Ezekiel. 
Behold, this was the iniquity of thy fifter Sodom. Pride, fulnefs of 
bread, and abundance of idlene{s was in ber and her daughters. 
And they were haughty, and committed abomination before mt. 
And Jeremiah fpeaks in the very fame manner of the Jews. 
When I had fed them to the full, then they committed adultery, and 
affembled themfelzes by troops in the harlots houfes. They were as vd 
herfes in the morning —(what can fo ftrongly reprefent a body 

ampered with indulgence ! the confequence follows) every one 
neighed after his neighbour's wife. Vhus luft is the effect of 





° ° rf . 7 
a body gratified in meat, drink, floth, and idlenefs. —— Yea, 
and if we confider only either of thefe feparately, we may find 
fcripture initances of horrible lufts committed under the 1n- 
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fluence of each of them. .Thus, what made the Sodomites fo 
wanton but fulnefs of bread, that is, their delicate living and 
high feeding? What made Lot commit fuch dreadful. inceft 
with his own daughters, but drunkennefs ? Or what filled Da- 
vid, or his fon Amnon after‘him, with fo much luft, but a 
tof floth and idlenefs ? — The cafe of Amnon is very’ parti- 
cular. In the heat of his youth, and no doubt in thé abun- 
dance of floth and idlenefs. alfo, being the king’s fon,.he was 
fallen in love with Tamar his’ brother Abfalom’s:fifter. “In- 
ftead of taking any methods of felf-denial, it is faid, be was jo 
vexed, that be fell fick for his fifter Tamar : i.e. he gave way to 
the paflion, and let it occupy his whole foul, leaving no room 
for other employment. Sloth now and idlenefs had their full 
power; and his unclean defires grew to fuch a head, that he is 
ready to facrifice every thing to his inclination. He readil 
complies with the wicked counfel of his friend, Jonadab. He 
lays himfelf down.on his bed and 'feigns himfelf fick — his. fas 
ther comes to fee him— it is his father muft fend his own 
daughter, and Amnon’s own iifter to be. facrificed, to bis 
pafion: and while fhe is affeGtionately doing him the kindeft 
offices, he takes advantage of them to ruin her.— What a fcene 
of villainy, hypocrify, and ingratitude was here !,Was.there ever 
amore dreadful feene a€ted? It coft him his life quickly ‘after :. 
but he was fo under the abfolute dominion, fo under the raging 
influence of paffion, that he confidered no confequences ; and 
luft made him fet no value upon (I do not fay his confcience, for 
it is plain he had none, but) his honour and his life.” o, 


*.* This is not the firft occafion we have had to mention 
the writings of Mr. Walker. In our 13th vol. p. 152, fome 
little notice was taken of his courfe of practical, fermons, en- 
titled, The Chriflian ; and in vol. 26. p. 77. are, in a like cur- 
fory manner, mentioned his Familiar Introdudtion. to the Knows 
hee of ourfelves. — 





The Doétrine of the Eucharift’ confidered as the diftinguifbing Ritual 


in the- focial worfbip of Chriftians. By Caleb Fleming. 8vo.. 


1s, 6d. Henderfon. 


HE honeft and fenfible- Writer of this pamphlet, after the 


innumefable'treatifes which have been written upon this, _ 


one would think, exhaufted fubjec&t, hath thrown out, if not 
leveral new, yet many pertinent and ufeful things, which, in 
Our opinion, well deferve the confideration of Chriftians.. The 
Plan of his work is as follows. ~ 
The 
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The introduction, which takes: up. twelve pages, ftates the 
evidence of the New Te/lament canon. : 


Sect. 1. The divine original of the Eucharilt, 


_ 2. The focial: nature of the ritual, with the fenfible fymbols 
requifite to the celebration. 


- 3. The fpititual nature of the Eucharift. 


4 The perfons who are properly qualified for the celebra- 
tion. | ; 
5- The obligation to celebrate the Eucharift’ perpetual. 


6. The erroneous and fuperftitious opiniohs which have ob- 
tamed concerning the Eucharift! 


7. Obfervations made on the doctrine... on 


_ We fhall feleé&t a few paragraphs, which moft engaced our 
attention in the perufal, and may prove’ very acceptable to 
our moft rational and’ judicious readers. Having mentioned 
the teftimony of three’ Evangelifts, and the Apottle Paul, in 
fupport of the divine’ authority of this ritual; our Author proceeds 
thus. <a ab 


_ © That,it could have no other original than, what the above 
Writers report it to have had, is alfo evident from its very 
obvious intention; which is, to commemorate. the fact of the 
man Chrift Jefus dying as a-malefactor by public confent of his 
own nation ; notwithftanding he had been approved of God 
among them, by figns, wonders, and divers miracles, which 
were wrought by him. That a thank{giving memorial fhoyls 
be appointed is contrary to all the ufages and cuftoms of mian- 
Kind; who, to exprefs their deteftation and abhorrence of the 
cruel treatment of great and good men, would have inftituted 
fome monument of indignation, of fhame: and‘ forrow, rather 
than of congratulation, thankfulnefs, and joy. There is there- 
fore in the very complexion of the ritual, a fpirit and inten- 
tion difcoverable, which is the reverfe of all civil and political 
appointments. “And, in faét; fo ffood the celebration of the 
Eucharift among the firft Chriftians ;. it was.an-open devout ac- 
knowledgment, that the (ene of reproach, which had. been 
fixed on their divine mafter, by his crucifixion, was efteemed 
by them, matter of their boafting and glory. “They thus re- 
cognized his diftinguifhed merit, and fuperior excellence! and 
hereby the credit and reputation of their religion was highly 








' recommended to the world. So far from being afhamed of his 


crofs, they confidered it as a vain, fruitlefs attempt of his un- 
gtateful malicious enemies to fupprefs his heavenly doétrine, 
and to blemifh bis divine character in the eyes of the nae 
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A more direct and full confutation of envy and detraétion fure- 
jy could not have been given. Divine wiidom thus difplays it- 
{elf in the open face of the inftitution; without which, the 
Chriftian profeflion would have been expofed to public fcorn and 
univerfal contempt. For had there been any poffible impeachment 
of crime in his character, or any defe& fhewn in his divine 
claims, whom they had crucified as an impoftor, the profeffion 
would have been ftifled in its infancy, and all his difciples co- 
vered with fhame and infamy. But, on the contrary, what 
could be a more convincing proof of the confidence which the 
had in him, than their open celebration of his death, by a 
thankful and joyful memorial?’ Upon this head, Mr. Fleming 
fuggelts further. ‘ The divine origina! of the Eucharift will 
be yet further obvious from the defign of that very death which 
it commemorates, viz. God’s reconciling the world to himflf by 
that event.’ In what manner the death of Chrift operates to 
reconcile the world to God, is illuftrated under thefe particu- 
Jars, viz. As it was a monument of the mercy and placability 
of the Derry — As it afforded a ftriking example of the moit 
defpifed and rejected of men being highly beloved and honoured of 
Gop; and that the moft abject condition, znd painful endu- 
rance of man is altogether confiftent with a virtuous character, 
and with his enjoyment of the divine favour —Finally, as the 
obedience of Chrift unto the death was rewarded with a name 
being given him above every name, it is an earneft that the 
obedience of all good Chriftians will likewife be rewarded in 
their proportion. Hereby the good Chriftian is encouraged to 
look and wait for his Lord’s coming ta receive him to himfelf, 
to be with him where he is, to behold the glory which the Fa- 
ther hath given him. ‘The death of Chrift verily hath all its 
efficacy and energy derived from its confequences : feparate 
from thefe his death has in it no one ufeful or inftructive meaning. 
In the abftraG&t idea of it there could be no reafon of thankf- 
giving and joy.’ But the moft remarkable part of the per- 
formance before us, in which our Author fpeaks with the great- 
eft clearnefs and freedom, with a freedom and fincerity well be- 
coming the character of a minifter of truth and righeoufnefs, 
is the third fe€tion ; which treats of the /firitual nature of the 
Euchari/?. 





it is not often that we have an opportunity of prefenting be- 
fore our Readers fuch fentiments as we here meet with, and there- 
fore we think we fhould not be doing juftice to them, or to our 
Author, entirely te fupprefs them. — 


‘© Phere are fome who have underftood the death of Chriftas 


a facrifice, and the Eucharift as a fee/?_upon that facrifice: and 
it muft be confefled, that there are a number of texts.in the 
Kev. Nov. 1763. Bb New 
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New Teftament that have fpoken of him as a propitiation and f4- 
crifice ; nay, once he is faid to be our paffover facrificed for us, 
1 Cor. v. 7. But to underftand the facrifical terms, fo applied 
in a literal fenfe, would be to {train allufions into original 
facts, and to throw much confufion on the human mind. Such 
a figurative reprefentation was natural and familiar to the eyes 
of a Jewifh convert, who had {trong prejudices in favour of the 
Mofaic ritual: and yet the Old Te/fament doétrine of facrifice will 
be found to fpeak of it, either as the fymbol of penitence, or of 
gratitude in the perfon who prefented the victim. But in the 
death of Chrift, fo far from penitence being exprefled by them 
who devoted him, he was confidered by them as an execrable 
criminal : they did not therefore exprefs penitence by his death, 
but ignorance, pride, envy, and malice. 


© Gratitude was as remote from them as penitence ; they did 
not thereby acknowledge obligation for benefits received; but 
on the contrary the mott flagrant difingenuity, and the vileft in- 
gratitude was fhewn to him, by whom God had healed all the 
maladies of their people, and given deliverance and falvation 
throughout Yudea, to the wretched and miferable! In no one 
literal and true fenfe could the death of Jefus be underftood as 
a facrifice, when the fpilling of his blood was an act of impiety, 
the moft horrid that ever could be committed by any people or 
nation. Itcould not then be an expedient to propitiate Derry; 
fince the infult and outrage was committed againft his well-be- 
loved Son, who had every poflible atteftation of divine charac- 
ter and miffion. 


© And yet there feems to have been an antient ufe of facri- 
fice to which the death of Chrift may be compared, or to which 
it may have a very inftructive allufion, and that is the method 
of covenanting in the patriarchal age. For, upon a divine pro- 
mife being made by the oracle, on the part of God, with fome 
condition to be performed on the part of man; the celeftial 
fire did, in confirmation, confume the facrifice ; and thus be- 
came a ratifying feal of the covenant, Gez. xv. 17. In fuch al- 
lufive fenfe the death of Chrift may have the idea of a facrifice, 
efpecially when we confider God’s raifing him from the dead, 


and taking him up into heaven, in’ confirmation of the pro-. 


mife of eternal life, under his adminiftration, -which agrees 
with the exprefs doftrine of the Eucharift, —The New Tefla- 
ment in my blood: and with St. Peter’s report, when he fays, who 
raifed him up from the dead, and gave him glory, that our faith ana 
hope might be in God. 1 Pet. i. 21. 


‘ As to that declaration, for even Chri/t our paffover is facrificed 


for us, We may well admit his death to be fitly imaged by an 


allufion 
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allufion to the blood of the Pafchal Lamb ; for as much as that 
blood fprinkled on the doors of the I[fraelites, was their fecu- 
rity from the deftroying angel, whofe commiffion was at one 
inftant of time, in the dead of night, to cut off the fir/?-born of 
Egypt, both of man and beaft. . As therefore the blood of the 
Pafchal Lamb, was the fymbol of fafety to the Ifraelites, fo 
the blood of Chrift is made to us the fymbol of fafety from 
the power of death, that is the devil; or an accufing con- 


fcience. 


‘Ina like fenfe he is alfo faid to have been delivered for our 
offences, to be made fin for us; and who, as concerning fin, ECS 
amaglsas condemned fin in the flefh, i. e. in the world, Rom. viil. 
3. We learn the deadly evil of fin in the death of Chrift; we 

erceive how vicious paffions do blind the eye, and harden the 

heart, and render men capable of any degree of impiety: and 
upon this conviction wrought in us, we recover to reafon and 
rectitude, and rife to life and immortality. 


‘ The death of Chrift is often reprefented as propitiatory : and 
fo truly it is, as it reconciles men to truth and God. Chrift 
died to this end; but not to propitiate Deity, or render him 
more merciful in his nature and difpofition towards man. ‘There 
is no manner of change made in Derry by the death of Chriftt ; 
but it was according to the will of Ged, even cur Father, that he gave 
himfelf for our fins, by delivering us from this prefent evil world, Gal. 
i.4. So that delivering himfelf for cur fins, vee Tav auaglewv nuncov, 
was delivering himfelf for our conviction of the evil of them, 
and for our deliverance from them: and this was according to 
the will of God, and our Father, who would have all men be 
faved, and come to the knowledge of the truth. 


‘In no one refpe&t can the death of Chrift be the means of 
falvation to any man, further than it promotes his fpirituality, 
purity, or morality. Thus only can we confider the blood of 
Chrift to be propitiatory, as it reconciles us to God. 


‘In a right celebration of the Eucharift, we exprefs our gra- 
titude and praifes to the God and Father of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift, for the manifeftation of his grace and truth made by 
him: we avow a fubjeétion to the fceptre of this one Lord, 
by a conformity of our temper and life to all his laws and the 
fpirit of his example: and we renew and reinvigorate our refo- 
lutions to be acquiefcent and refigned to every divine allot- 
ment: we profefs to live in charity with all mankind, and to 
have a brotherly affection for all Chriftians : and we alfo de- 
clare ourfelves the expeétants of our Lord’s coming to us, as 
4 Saviour who will change our wile bodies, and fafhion them like to 


bis glorious body, by that effeétual energy, whereby he is even able to 
Bb 2 fubdue 
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juldue all things unto himfelf. Such is the fpiritual and moraf 
nature of the Eucharift, in its original and divine intention,’ 


_ How far the above account is confiftent with the true, Origi- 
nal, and genuine fenfe of the New Teftament; or how far 
jt can be fupported by juft and fair criticifm, let others de 
termine. ‘lhus far we will take the liberty to fay, that our 
Author’s fcheme is a fenfible and intelligible one ; it appears to ys 
in perfect confiftency with the pureft and beft apprehenfions we 
have been able to form of the moral character and government 
of the Supreme Being, and feems to be agreeable to the gene- 
ral tenor and defign of the gofpel. With refpect to our Au- 
thor himfelf, the fimplicity and integrity of mind, with which 
he hath written upon this difficult and controverted fubje&, tho’ 
in direct oppofition to popular and prevailing opinions, ‘which 
have received the fanction of time and human authority, entitle 
him to the venerable character of a friend to TRUTH, who hath 
renounced the hidden things of difhonefty, walks not in craftinefs, nor 
' handles the word of God deceitfully, but by manifeflation of the truth, 
commendeth himfelf to every man’s confcience in the fight of God: a 
character which every minifter of religion fhould afpire after, 
and without which he muft be held in contempt by all wife 
and good men. 
S. 


The Hiflory of England from the Acceffion of “fames the Firft to that 
of the runfwick Line. By Catharine Macaulay. 4to. Vol. 1. 
15s. Boards. Nourfe, Gc. 





HE great numbers among the Fatr Sex, who have f- 
gured in the republic of letters, have given frequent checks 
_to the vanity of fuch as prefume that the privilege of thinking 
is confined to thofe who wear beards. Not to fpeak of the 
learned ladies of antiquity, how many among the moderns, 
from the French Dacier, to'the Englifh Carter, have diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in feveral branches of literature? But it was 
referved for the fair Macaulay to tread the path of hiftory, and 
undergo the laborious tafk of collecting and digefting the poli- 
tical fragments which have efcaped the refearches of fo many 
learned and ingenious men. 


, Whatever reputation, neverthelefs, the lady may have ac- 
quired by this difplay of her abilities and induftry, many, pet- 
haps, will be inclined to wifh that the fame degree of .genius 
and application had been exerted in more fuitable purfuits. Not- 
withftanding the new lights which our Fair Hiftorian might 
hope to afford, yet there was little room to fuppofe, that a 
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Hiftory of England was among the defiderata in literature, after 
the fuccefiive labours of the diffufive Gutherie, the bold and 
impartial Ralph, the fagacious and penetrating Hume, the flo- 
rid and entertaining Smollett : not to mention Carte, and the 
reft, from Rapin down to Ryder: befides the volumes of 
Memoirs, detached Reigns, Lives of Statefmen, and Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Se. Ge, which contain fuch a vaft fund of 
hiftorical intelligence, and fuch a variety of glofles, that the, 
only difficulty is quem fequar. 

We mutt take the liberty of obferving likewife, that though, 
we are perfuaded, from the fpecimen before us, that the fair 
fex have powers to keep pace with, if not to outftrip us, in the 
more arduous paths of literature ; yet we would by no means 
recommend fuch a laborious competition to the practice of our 
lovely countrywomen. There is no doubt but that Livy and 
Tacitus might, by dint of application, have learned to, handle | 
aneedle with as much dexterity as the moft expert fempitrefs . 
in Rome, yet no one would allow it to be a natural and be- 
coming accomplifhment for two fuch grave hiftorians. In fhort, 
each fex has its charaéteriftical excellence: and the foft and de- 
licate texture of a female frame, was no more intended for fe- 
vere ftudy, than the laborious drudge, Man, was formed for ° 
working of catgut. Intenfe thought {poils a lady’s features ; it 
banifhes /es ris et les graces, which form all the enchantment ofa 
female face. Who ever faw Cupid hovering over a fevere and 
ftudious brow? and who would not keep at awful diftance from 
a fair one, who looks with all the gravity of a Greek profeffor ? 
Befides, fevere thought, it is well known, anticipates old age, 
makes the forehead wrinkle, and the hair turn grey; nay, we 
are not fure, whether in time, it may not perfectly mafculate 
the fex: for we read of one Phatheufa, the wife of Pytheus, 
who thought fo intenfely during her hufband’s abfence, that, at 
his return, fhe had a beard grown upon her chin. In truth, it . 
is every way dangerous for the fair, for while they are wrapt 
in a profound reverie, they may lofe We don’t know what 


they may lofe. Dear Ladies! if you will not believe us, take 
the Ghoft’s word —_—— 


Ceafe to think, and learn to feel. 





But to be ferious—the work before us has unqueftionable 
merit; though perhaps fome rigid critics may difpute the pro- 
priety of calling it a Hiftory.. For our parts, it always gives us 
pain, whenever our duty to the Reader, interferes with our par- 
tality tothe Fair. But though we are not at liberty to give 
up fubftantial points, yet we have more politenefs than to differ 
with a lady about terms. 


This Hiftory then, for fo we will call it ia {pite of hypercri- 
Bb 3 tics, 
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tics, is dictated by a noble fpirit, which ever pants ftrongeft in 
the tender bofoms of the weaker fex. ‘ From my early youth,’ 
fays our fair Hiftorian, in her introduction, ‘I have read with 
delight thofe hiftories, that exhibit liberty in its moft exalted 
ftate, the annals of the Koman and Greek republics. Studies 
like thefe excite that natural Jove of freedom which lies Jatent 
in the breaft of every rational being, till it is nipped by the 
froft of prejudice, or blafted by the influence of vice. 


‘ The effe& which almoft conftantly attends fuch reading 
operated on my inclinations in the ftrongeft manner, and Li- 
berty became the object of a fecondary worfhip in my delighted 
imagination. A mind thus difpofed can never fee through the 
medium held up by party-writers; or incline to that extreme of 
candour which, by colouring the enormous vices, and magni- 
fying the petty virtues, of wicked men, confound together in 
one undiftinguifhed group, the exalted patriots that have illu- 
{trioufly figured in this country, with thofe time-ferving place- 
men who have facrificed the moft effential interefts of the pub- 
lic to the bafenefs of their private affections. 


© To do juftice therefore to the memory of our illuftrious an- 
ceftors, to the utmoft extent of my fmall abilities, ftill having an 
eye to public liberty, the ftandard by which I have endeavoured 
to meafure the virtue of thofe characters that are treated of in 
this hiftory, is the principal motive that induced me to under- 
take this intricate part of the Englifh Hiftory.’ 


This motive, it muft be confefled, is truly laudable. Never- 
thelefs, it is to be obferved, that an exuberance of zeal, even 
in the glorious caufe of liberty, may tempt an hiftorian to re- 
prefent facts in a partial view, and to fupprefs circumftances 
which do not admit of a favourite glofs. We Reviewers, who, 
from age and long experience, have acquired moderation, and 
who, in our critical capacity, have no paffions, and are of no 
party ; we are upon our guard againft bigotry, even though it 
fhould affume the fhape of freedom: we weigh patriots in the 
feale of fober reafon with the fame fcrupulous caution that a 
mifer weighs a guinea. Real patriots may be juftly ranked 
among demigods, if fuch beings there were: but when their po- 
litical conduct is nicely analyzed, how few are there who merit 
the godlike character ! 


We cannot however agree with Mrs. Macaulay, ‘ that our 
exalted benefa&tors, who attacked the formidable pretenfions of 
the Stuart family, and fet up the banners of Liberty,’ have 
been treated with inattention and negleé&t. On the contrary, 
we are perfuaded that the memories of the gallant Hampden; 


Sydney, and other illuftrious worthies, are, and ever = 7 
-. | e 
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held in veneration by all but the abject tools of arbitrary fway, 
who would bafely ftoop to the tyranny of one, that they them- 
felves may lord it over hundreds, 


The modefty with which the Lady clofes her introdu€tion muft 
not pafs unnoticed : ¢ The inaccuracies of ftyle,’ fays fhe, * which 
may be found in this compofition, will, I hope, find favour from 
the candour of the public ; and the defects of a female Hiftorian, 
in thefe points, not weighed in the balance of fevere criti- 
cifm.? This apology might have been {pared ; for the ftyle in 
general will bear the teft of the ftricteft fcrutiny : nay, it is fo 
correct, bold, and nervous, that we can difcover no traces of a 
female pen. It is fomewhere recorded, that Polla, the wife of 
Lucan, helped her hufband to finifh his Pharfalia; and were 
we at liberty to fuppofe Mrs. Macaulay married, we might fuf- 
pet that her hufband and fhe were joint Hiftorians; but we 
can never believe, that a lady who worfhips Liberty like her, 
would ever vow obedience to the tyrant man. ; 


It is time, however, to introduce the Reader to the Hiftory 
itfelf, which opens with the death of Elizabeth, whofe cha- 
racter is defcribed in a few lines with great expreffion and juf- 
tice. * Her eood fortune is in nothing more confpicuous, than 
in the unmerited fame it has to this day preferved to her. The 
vices of this Princefs were fuch as could not exift with a good 
heart, nor her weaknefles with a good head: but to the unac- 
countable caprice of party-zeal fhe owes the reputation of qua- 
lities that would do honour to a mafculine mind.’ 


Our Hiftorian then proceeds to the tranfactions of James’s 
reign, beginning with the treaty concluded with France through 
the importunity of Rofny, whom Henry IV. fent into England 
for that purpofe. The circumftances attending this negotiation _ 
were very curious, and place the irrefolution of James’s cha- 
racter in a very ftriking light. It is fomewhat extraordinary 
therefore that our Hiftorian fhould pafs over this interefting oc- 
curence in fo flight a manner, as to employ only three lines in 
the relation. 


The account of the confpiracy formed againft James, and 
which-was charged on the unfortunate Raleigh among others, 
is pafled over with the fame precipitation, and the Hiftorian 
hattes to the conferences at Hampton-Court, which afford an 
opportunity of expofing the weaknels and vanity of James’s 
character, 


* Of all the qualities which marked the character of James, 
there was none more contemptible than a pedantic difpofition, 
which he had attained from a narrow, though laborious, edu 
Bb 4 Catis 
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cation. Some fchool-Jearning he had, the fruits of that unwearied: 
application which is often united to mean parts ; of that learn- 
ing he was ridiculoufly vain. His vanity was much heightened 
by the flattery he had met with from the minions of his Eng- 
lifh court. He was eager for an opportunity of difplaying it’ to 
the whole nation. The opportunity was afforded him by a pe- 
tition from ‘the Puritans for a reformation of fundry articles of 
the eftablifhed church. James gave them hopes of an impar- 
tial debate, though he mortally hated all the reformers for the 
reftraints they had laid upon him in his Scotch government; 
reftraints which were altogether incompatible with that fond 
idea he had entertained of monarchical power. In this debate 
James was to prefide as judge; and an affembly of churchmen 
and minifters met at Hampton-Court for this purpofe. From 
judge he turned principal difputant, filencing all oppofition by 
his authority and loquacity. The iflue of the conference was 
an injunétion to the miniflers to conform. James clofed his 
many arguments with thefe powerful ones: ** That prefbytery 
agreed as well with monarchy as God with the devil : that he 
would not have Tom and. Dick and Will meét to cenfure him 
and his council ;” a demonftration ftrong of the impartiality he 
had promifed. The minifters were obliged to acquiefce, with- 
out other conviction than that they were miftaken in the hopes 
they had formed from his education. Great was the exultation 
and adulation of the churchmen and courtiers on this occafion. 
Chancellor Egerton cried out, ** He had often heard that the 
royalty and priefthood were united,-but never faw it verified 
till now.” Archbifhop Whitgife carried his flattery {till far- 
ther ; ‘* He verily believed the king fpoke by the fpirit of 
God.”. 

We muft heartily concur with the Lady in her fentiments 
with regard to this vain, pedantic, and pufillanimous monarch. 
At the fame time we mutt obferve, that it is the bufinefs of an 
Hiftorian farft to ftate facts, and then to make fuch obfervations, 
and deduce fuch inferences as thofe facts will warrant. But in 
fuch hafte is our fair’ Hiftorian to exprefs her abhorrence and 
contempt of James, that fhe frequently interrupts the chain of 
hiftory to give vent to thofe fevere refieGtions, which might 
have been made with more propriety at the winding up of his 
character. | 


James,’ fays fhe, ¢ now tafted all the enioyments he moft af- 
fected ; furrounded with flatterer:, he fnutfed up continually the 
incenfe of his own praife. With the reputation of bufinels, he 
indulged his paffion for idlenefs. He affcéted to decide, by his 
judgment, all affairs both civil and religious, yet devoted his 
whole time to amufement. His days were fpent in comme 
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idle compofition.; his evenings in all the variety of entertain- 
ments which the ingenuity of the queen his wife could procure 
him. Of the Scotch gentry, thofe that followed the court, or 
were attached to the hierarchy, imitated much the levity and 
freedom of French manners: on the contrary, thofe who were 
attached to Puritanifm affected feverity and referve. The prefent 
fortune and favour of James gave many of the firft an oppor- 
tunity of indulging their tafte in a more expenfive manner than 
the narrownefs of their former circumftances would admit. 
This humour coincided exactly with that of their prince.’ 


Thefe obfervations are as juft as they are fatirical. But the 
moft effeftual way of expofing the futility of James’s charaéter, 
js by citing his own words. This our Hiftorian has done, by 
making extracts from his firft fpeech to his parliament ; in 
which, as fhe farcaftically obferves, he was determined to fhine 
in the double capacity of king and orator. It is tedious bom- 
baft and fulfome beyond expreffion, and the matter of it gave 
general diflatisfaction. 


As a favourable fpecimen of our Hiftorian’s free and inde- 
pendent fpirit, we muft not omit the following account of two 
great and rival lawyers. 


‘Lord Chief Juftice Coke, a man of a haughty temper, from 
fome tranfactions that had happened during Somerfet’s trial, 
was extremely difpleafed with the court; this difpleafure gave 
rife to an integrity which had never yet appeared in his politi- 
cal conduct : He formed a ftrong party among the lawyers, and 
attacked the ufurpations of the crown upon all occafions. Part 
of the prerogative concerning commendams to livings was now 
difputed in the Common Pleas; the judges were againft the 
crown, and had even the fpirit to difregard a command from 
the king to ftop proceedings. “The command was delivered in 
a letter from the attorney-general, Sir Francis Bacon. The 
judges pronounced the command to be contrary to law, and as — 
juch they were not to obey, but proceed to judgment as bound 
by oath. This roufed James from his retreat at Royfton; he 
fent a blufering reprimand to the judges, in which’he highly 
aflerted his prerogative, and treated their oath merely as a form 
devifed by his predeceflors, which, he faid, could never be 
meant as a weapon to wound royal power. The judges were 
convened into the ftar-chamber, and James difplayed his arbi- 
trary pretenfions in a fpecies of reafoning peculiar to himéelf. 
Coke maintained the juftnefs of the refufal by. the authority of 
two aéts of parliament; and when Bacon officioufly took up 
the caufe of majefty, he excepted againft fuch an interfering, 
as of an oppofite nature to the office of attorney- genera], who 


was 
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was to plead before the judges, not againft them. ‘The judges 
had not the courage longer to refift ; and, to the great diffatif- 
faction of the Chief Juftice, meanly fubmitted the cafe to the 
judgment of the privy council, who determined it for the pre- 
rogative. An anfwer of Coke’s on this debate is worthy of re- 
cord. On James’s raifing his voice, and afking the judges in 
a peremptory tone, ‘* Whether if in a cafe depending before 
them, he conceived it to concern him in profit or power, and 
thereupon required to confult with them, and a ftay of proceed- 
ings, whether they ought not to ftay them accordingly ?” all but 
the Lord Chief Juftice aflented to the demanded obligation; but 
he with dignity replied, ‘* That when fuch a cafe happened, he 
would do that which was fit for a judge to do.” 


* Bacon, the greateft preferment-feeker of the age, to the 
abufe of his excellent talents, had fought aggrandifement by 
the moft contemptible means. Ever the tool of authority, 
from the creature of Somerfet he had become the creature of 
Villiers ; blind and infenfible to the fuperiority of true dignity, 
he eagerly purfued in the moft difgraceful manner, that deceit- 
ful image of it which attracts the vulgar. From Villiers he 
had now the promife of fucceeding the chancellor, who was in 
a vifible decline. In a letter to James, full of the moft fervile 
adulation, he begged this place, and afferted it was the intereft 
of the king to give it to him. He objected to Coke’s popula- 
rity, and faid, ‘** That fuch men were no fure mounters for his 
majefty’s faddle; to Hobbart, becaufe he was no ftatefman ; 
“a if he and Coke were placed at both ends of the council- 
board, the prerogative would be cramped between the two 
lawyers, who would generally agree in exalting law above 
power. For myfelf,” fays he, ‘*1 can only prefent your ma- 
jefty with gloria in obfequio; when a direétion is once given, it 
fhall be purfued and performed, and your majefty only troubled 
with the true care of a king, to think in chief what you would 
have done, not how.” 


Nothing can be more juft and poignant than this fhort ac- 
count of thefe long-robed competitors, Coke, as is intimated, 
was a patriot from pique, not principle : and Bacon was a 
courtier, not from affeétion, but from time-ferving policy. It 
has indeed been objected to men of the law, and not without 
foundation, that they are the willing tools of prerogative. But 
that Bacon, who was not a mere lawyer, but, on the contrary, 
was the fine fcholar, and deep philofopher ; that he fhould be a 
fervile inftrument ‘for fupporting arbitrary meafures, is a re- 
proach to genius, and a difhonour to human nature. Our Hif- 


torian’s reflections on the fall of this great man are fo — 
an 
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and fpirited, and expreffed in fuch nervous and mafterly ftyle, 
that it would be unjuft to fupprefs them. 


¢ Thus ignominious was the fall of the famous Bacon, defpica- 
ble in all the active part of life, and only glorious inthe contempla- 
tive. Him the rays of knowlege ferved but to embellifh, not en- 
lighten ; and philofophy itfelf was degraded by a conjunétion with 
his mean foul *. He did not furvive, above five years, this pu- 
blic difgrace. We are told he often lamented that ambition 
and falfe glory had diverted him from fpending his whole time 
in the manner worthy of his extenfive genius ; but there is too 
much reafun to believe from his conduct, that thefe fentiments 
arofe from the weight of his mortifications, and not from the 
conviction of his judgment. He preferred many mean applica- 
tions to James, and continued to flatter him fo far, as to paint 
his grandfather, Henry the Seventh+, in an amiable light. 
This management obtained the pardon of his whole fentence, 
which was, A fine of forty thoufand pounds, imprifonment in 
the Tower during the king’s pleafure, to be for ever incapable 
of any office, place, or employment in the commonwealth, 
and never to fit again in parliament, or come within the verge 
of the court. Befides the favour of a pardon, he retained a 
nominal penfion of eighteen hundred pounds a-year ; but thro’ 
the deficiency of its payment he languifhed out the remainder 
of his life in indigent circumftances t. It is needlefs for an 
hiftorian to defcribe the ftrength or extent of his genius; his 
precious bequefts to pofterity paint them ftronger than can any 


other pen.” 


* « During the time he had the feals, he received a number of letters 
from Buckingham in favour of different people who had caufes depend- 
ing in Chancery. There is great reafon to believe that every one of 
thefe mandates were implicitly obeyed by the obedient chancellor, 
Thefe letters are in a late colleétion publifhed by Dr. Birch, 

+ ‘ James idolized the charaéter of this monarch, and affeéted to re- 
femble him. It was at his defire that Bacon undertook this work. 

t ‘ It appears from Letters, &c. publifhed by Dr. Birch, that James 
made a kind of promife that Bacon’s fortune fhould not be affeéted by 
his difgrace. his promife was fo ill kept, that, in a letter of Ba- 
con’s to the king (in the fame colleétion), he complains, that the 
penfion of eighteen hundred a-year, which he had enjoyed during his 
profperity, was ftopt, and that there was eight hundred pounds in ar- 
rears due upon it. Among the many petitions he preferred to Buck- 
ingham for a fubfiftence, he defcended to afk the provoftthip of Eaton 
fchool, and was denied. York-houfe and his manor of Gorhambury 
were fold to pay his debts, and himfelf reduced to take up with a 
lodging in Gray’s-inn, which he inhabited whilft he was a practical 


lawyer,’ 
- 4. The 
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The fair Writer’s zeal in the caufe of Liberty breaks forth on. 
every occafion. Indeed, fhe feems ftudioufly to have fele&ted 
only fuch parts of the Hiftory as might afford an opportunity of 
indulging her favourite propenfity. “Thus fpeaking of the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the Court, in committing the Members of 
the Oppofition, fhe adds—‘ The public was deprived of the fer- 
vices of Sir John Saville, Knight of the Shire for the county 
of York, by a different method: he was made Comptroller of 
the Houfhold, a Privy-counfellor, and afterwards a Baron. 
This,’ fhe continues, * was the firft inftance of that practice of 
buying off individuals; which, in the hands of fucceeding Mo- 
narchs, has filently and furely effe&ted what James and his fon 
in vain attempted by clamour and violence.’ If this paflage 
needed a comment, this is not a time to make it. 


Many other paflages occur which might afford extracts in fa- 
vour of our Hiftorian. But as our limits are confined, we muft 
hafte to prefent the Reader with the character of James, who is 
portrayed in the following ftrong and lively colours. 


¢ His character, from the variety of grotefque qualities that 
eompofe it, is not eafily to be delineated : the virtues he poflefled 
were fo loaded with a greater proportion of their neighbouring 
vices, that they exhibit no lights to fet off the dark fhades ; his 
principles of generofity were fo tainted by fuch a childifh pro- 
fufion, that they left him without means of paying his juft 
obligations, and fubjected him to the necefiity of attempting 
irregular, illegal, and unjuft methods of acquiring money. His 
friendfhip *, not to give it the name of vice, was directed by 
fo puerile a fancy, and fo abfurd a caprice, that the objeéts of 
it were ever contemptible, and its confequence attended with 
fuch an unmerited profufion of favours, that it was perhaps the 
moft exceptionable quality of any he poflefled. His diftin@ions 
were formed on principles of felfifhnefs ; he valued no perfon 
for any endowments that could not be made fubfervient to 
his pleafures or his intereft, and thus he rarely advanced a) 
man of real worth to preferment +. His familiar converfation, 
both in writing and fpeaking, was ftuffed with vulgar and in- - 
decent phrafes. “Though proud and arrogant in his temper, and 
full of the importance of his ftation, he defcended to buffoonery, 


* « All his letters to his favourite Villiers are wrote in a ftyle fulfomly 
familiar, many of them indecent, with very unufual expreflions of 
love and fondnefs. 

+ ‘ His want of gratitude to the memory of his preceptor Buchanan, 
who had taken great pains to form his tender mind to virtue, and.to 
teach him true policy and magnanimity, is one inftance of his difre- 
gard to worth, | 


and 
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and fuffered his favourites to addrefs him in the moft difrefpeé- 
ful terms of grofs familiarity *. Himfelf affected a fententious 
wit, but rofe no higher in thefe attempts than to quaint, and 
often ftale, conceits. His education had been a more learned 
one than is commonly beftowed on princes; this, from the 
conceit it gave him, turned out a very. difadvantageous circum- 
ftance, by contracting his opinions to his own narrow views. 
His pretences to a confummate knowlege in divinity, politics, 
and the art of governing, expofe him toa high degree of ridicule; 
his conduct fhewing him more than commonly deficient in all 
thefe points. His romantic idea of the natural rights of princes 
caufed him publicly to avow pretenfions that imprefled into the 
minds of the people an incurable jealoufy ; this, with an affec- 
tation of a profound {kill in the art of diflembling, or of king- 
craft, as he termed it, rendered him the object of fear and dif- 
truft; when at the fame time he was himfelf the only dupe to 
an impertinent ufelefs hypocrify. Ifthe laws and conftitution 
of England received no prejudice from his government, it was 
owing to his want of ability to effect a change fuitable to the 
purpofe of an arbitrary fway. Stained with thefe vices, and ful- 
lied with thefe weaknefles, if he is ever exempt from our hatred, 
the exemption mutt arife from motives of contempt !’ 


None but the moft bigotted friends of the Steuart family will 
deny the juftice of this character: and we much admire the 
nice touch by which the fair Writer marks the moft odious vice 
imputed to James, with achaftity becoming hiftory, and a deli- 
cacy becoming her fex. 


We mutt not clofe this article without taking notice of the 
following judicious reflections on the death of the admired 
Henry, Prince of Wales, eldeft fon of James. ‘A martial 
Monarch is always dangerous to the Liberties of a Common- 
wealth. Henry much affe&ted that reputation; and this, with 
other fuperficial princely virtues, which drew on the efteem of 





* ¢ The following familiar epiftle is from Buckingham to king James : 
“© Were it not that you think me an incroacher upon your good~ 
nefs, I fhould make a propofition for you to ftay ten days at Theobalds, 
‘by which doing you might have the company of your {fiveet fon, with- 
out whom we ‘hould neither play at cards, goffe, nor fit up for does at 
Huntingdon; whereas, if you ftay at Theobalds but thefe ten days, 
you might have to wait on you not only a found fon, but a fervant 
within and without as clean as a fhilling. But if thefe reafons were 
not, I pray your fowfhip how can you fpend’ thefe ten days better 
in any other place.” ASS. in Britifh Mufeum, fol. 6987.0 106. 
* The Reader is referred to letters publifhed by sir David Dairym- 
_: 762. p. 26. for another of the fame fort, but much more grofly 
amiliar.’ 
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the injudicious populace, would have been great impediments tg 
the enlarged plan of Liberty which took place in the fucceeding 
reign.’ This reflection may be‘extended. A martial Monarch 
is not only dangerous to the Commonwealth he rules, but to alf 
neighbouring kingdoms, and, in a more ef{pecial manner, to ey 

free and trading nation. We will add, that the fame may be faid 
of martial Minifters, in thofe countries where Minifters are —_ 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 
R, 





_ 


A Treatife. on the Social Compact; or the Principles of politic 
Law. By J. J. Roufleau, Citizen of Geneva. Tranflated 
from the French. 12mo. 3s. bound. Becket and De 


Hondt. 
T HE notice we have already taken of this work, among 


our foreign articles*, renders it unneceflary to fay any 
thing farther concerning its defign or execution. It may be ex- 
pected, however, in juftice to the tranflator, whofe tafk was by 
no means an eafy one, that we fhould acquaint the publick, how 
far he hath been fuccefsful in doing juftice to his Author. On 
this head, alfo, we might be thought fufficiently to difcharge 
our duty as Reviewers, by obferving in general terms, that the 
few defects we have obferved in this tranflation, ftand in no de- 
gree of competition with the difficulty of transfufing, into ano- 
ther language, the precife meaning of fo peculiar an Original. 
As we can make no extract, however, from this work, that will 
not afford inftruction or entertainment to our readers, we fhall 
make no apology for quoting the 15th chapter of the third 
book, not only asa tolerable fpecimen of the tranflation, but 
becaufe it bears fome relation to a queftion much agitated of 
late, concerning the power conferred by conftituents on their 
reprefentatives. ° _ 

‘ When the feryice of the public ceafes to be the prin- 
cipal concern of the citizens, and they had rather. dif- 
charge it by their purfes than their perfons, the ftateis already 
far advanced toward ruin. When they fhould march out to 
fight, they pay troops to fight for them; and ftay at home. 
When they fhould go to council, they fend deputies ; and ftay 
at home. Thus, in confequence of their indolence and wealth, 
they in the end employ foldiers to enflave their country, and re- 


prefentatives to betray it. 


‘ It is the buftle of commerce and the arts; it is the fordid 
love of gain, of luxury and eafe, that thus convert perfonal 


* See Review, for December, 1762. } 
into 
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into pecuniary fervices. Men readily give up one part of their 
profit, to increafe the reft unmolefted. But fupply an admini- 
{tration with money, and they will prefently fupply you with 
chains. The very term of taxes is flavifh, and unknown ina 
free citys Ina ftate truly free, the citizens difcharge their duty 
to the public with their own hands, and not by money. So far 
from paying for being exempted from fuch duty, they would 
pay to be permitted to difcharge it themfelves. lam very far from 
adopting received opinions, and think the fervices exacted by 
force, a lefs infringement of liberty than taxes. 


‘ The better the conftitution of a ftate, the greater influence 
have public affairs over private, in the minds of the citizens : 
They will have, alfo, much fewer private affairs to concern 
them; becaufe the fum total of their common happinefs, fur- 
nifhing a more confiderable portion to each individual, there 
remains the lefs for each to feek from his own private concerns. 
In acity well governed, every one is ready to fly toits public 
aflemblies ; under a bad government they are carelefs about go- 
ing thither at all; becaufe no one interefts himfelf in what is 
doing there ; it is known that the general will does not influ- 
ence them, and hence at length domeftic concerns engage all 
their attention. Good laws tend to the making better, while 
bad ones are introductory of worfe. No fooner doth a citizen 
fay, What are ftate-affairs to me? than the ftate may be given 
up for loft. | 


‘ It is this want of public fpirit, the influence of private inte- 
reft, the extent of ftates, conquefts, and abufes in govern- 
ment, that have given rife to the method of aflembling the peo- 
ple by deputies and reprefentatives. The aflembly of thefe re- 
prefentatives is called in fome countries, the third eftate of the 
nation; fo that the particular interefts of the two orders are 
placed in the firft and fecond rank, and the publick intereft on- 
ly in the third. 


‘ The fovereignty, however, cannot be reprefented, and that 
for the fame reafon that it cannot be alienated. It confifts ef- 
fentially of the general will, and the will cannot be reprefented : 
it is either identically the fame, or fome other; there can be 
no mean term in the cafe. ‘The deputies of the people, there- 
fore, neither are, or can be their reprefentatives ; they are on- 
ly mere commiffioners, and can conclude definitively on no- 
thing. Every law that is not confirmed by the people in perfon 
is null and void ; it is not in facta law. The Englifh imagine 
they are a free people; they are however miftaken: they are 
fuch only during the eleétion of members of parliament. When 
thefe are chofen, they become flaves again; and indeed they 
makg 
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make fo bad a ufe of the fewtranfitory moments of liberty, tha¢ 
they richly deferve to lofe it. 


‘ The notion of reprefentatives is modern ; defcending to us 
from the feudal fyftem, that moft iniquitous and abfurd form of 
government, by which human nature was fo fhamefully degraded. 
In the antient republics, and even monarchies, the people had 
no reprefentatives ; they were ftrangers totheterm. It is even 
very fingular, that, at Rome, where the Tribunes were fg 
much revered, it was never imagined they could ufurp the 
functions of the people; and as ftrange that they never once 
attempted it. One may judge, however, of the embarraflment 
fometimes caufed by the multitude, by what happened in the 
time of the Gracchi, when part of the citizens gave their votes 
from their houfe-tops. 


‘Where men value their liberty and privileges above every 
thing, inconveniencies and difficulties are nothing. Among 
this wife people things were held in a proper eftimation ; they 
permitted the Lictors to do what they would not fuffer the Tri- 
bunes to attempt ; they were not afraid the Lictors would ever 
think of reprefenting them. 


‘ To explain, neverthelefs, in what; manner thefe Tribunes 
did fometimes reprefent them, it will be fufficient to conceive 
how government reprefents the fovereign. The law being on- 
ly a declaration of the general will, it is clear that the people 
cannot be reprefented in the legiflative power; but they may, 
and ought to be inthe executive ; which is only the application 
of power to law. And this makes it evident that, if we ex- 
amine things to the bottom, we fhall find very few nations that 
have any laws. But, be this as it may, it is certain that the 
Tribunes, having no part of the executive power, could not re- 
prefent the Roman people, by virtue of their office, but only 
in ufurping thofe of the fenate. 


¢ Among the Greeks, whatever the people had to do, they did. 


it in perfon ; they were perpetually aflembledin public. They 
inhabited a mild climate, were free from avarice, their flaves 
managed their domeftic bufinefs, and their great concern was 
liberty. As you do not poffefs the fame advantages, how can 
you expect to preferve the fame privileges? Y.our climate being 
more fevere, creates more wants ; for fix months in the year 
your public {quares are too wet or cold to be frequented ; your 
hoarfe tongues cannot make themfelves heard in the open air; 


you apply yourfelves more to lucre than to liberty, and are lef” 


afraid of flavery than poverty. 


© On this occafion, it will probably be afked me, if liberty 
cannot fupport itfelf without the affiftance of flavery ? Perhaps 
8 not. 
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not. At leaft the two extremes approach very near. What- 
ever does not exift in nature, muft have its inconveniences, and 
civil fociety ftill more than any thing elfe. There are fome 
circumftances fo critically unhappy that men cannot preferve 
their own liberty but at the expence of the liberty of others ; 
and in which a citizen cannot be perfeétly free without agera- 
vating the fubjection of his flaves. Such was the fituation of 
Sparta. As for you; ye moderns, you have no flaves, but are 
flaves yourfelves, and purchafe their liberty by your own. 
You may if you pleafe boaft of this preference; for my part, L 
find more meannefs in it than humanity. 


I do not intend, however, by this, to inculcate that we 
fhould have flaves, or that it is equitable to reduce mento a 
ftate of flavery ; having 2lready proved the contrary. I am 
here only giving the reafons why certain modern nations who 
imagine themfelves free, employ reprefentatives, and why the 
ancients did not. But let this be as it will, I affirm that when 
once a people make choice of reprefentatives they are no longer 
free.’ 


Our readers will fee by this {pecimen, that Mr.- Rouffeau’s no- 
tions in politics are as new and fingular, as thofe he-entertains 
of religion and philofophy. ‘There is fo great an originality, 
however, in moft of his fentiments, and fo much ingenu- 
oufnefs and fincerity in his manner of delivering them, that it 
is impoffible to regard even his errors without refpeét and ad- 
miration. | 


K-n-k . 





The Conference, a Poem. By C. Churchill. 4to. (nineteen pages.) 
2s. 6d. Kearfly, &c. 


T a time when this juftly admired bard, as well as his ad- 

ventrous friend, becoming more than ordinarily the fub- 
jet of public attention, might ee to fuffer more than a due 
degree of cenfure for any recemt indifcretion, it was not ill- 
judged in Mr. Churchill, to take his fhare of the converfation 
about himfelf; and, by fairly anticipating, -greatly obviate the 
force of what his enemies might have to urge againft him. 


To this end, he fuppofes a conference with a noble Lord, 
who, with a friendly freedom, expatiates with him on the in- 
difcreet feverity of his mufe,—whote 





Spirit feems her intereft to oppofe, 
And, where fhe makes one friend, makes twenty foes. 


Rey, Nov. 1763. Cc Te 
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To which the bard replies, avowing his refolution to perfift 
in treading the path which great Lucilius trod ; 


The man, whofe hardy fpirit hall engage 

To lath the vices of a guilty age, 

At his firtt fetting forward ought to know, 
That ev’ry rogue he meets mutt be his foe, 
"That the rude breath of Satire will provoke 
Many who feel, and more who fear the ftroke. 
But thall the partial rage of felfifh men 

From itubborn juttice wrench the righteous pen, 
Or fhall I not my fettled courfe puriae, 

Becaufe my foes, are foes to Virtue too? 


His Lordfhip’s remarks on this bold declaration, are conceiy- 
ed in the true fpirit of a man who under ftands the world, and 
knows to a fhilling the price which virtue will fetch at court. 
He endeavours to. give the poet jufter ideas of his own interef, 
recommends to him Prudence as the fureft guide to honour and 
fortune. All conneétion with prudence, however, had been 
Jong before folemnly difclaimed by our bard ; and, wherever he 


meets her, he feems refolved to give her no quarter: this ad- | 


vice, therefore, he rejects, with fome degree of difdain. My 
Lord, hereupon, rallies his extravagant notion of honour, and 
romantic refolution of ftarving with Honeffy ; and hints to hin 
that, 


Cowards in ca!ms wilkfay, what in a ftorm 
The brave will tremble at, and not perform. 


This furniflics the poet with an opportunity of manifefting 
a becoming diffidence of his own fortitude, from a retrofpec- 
tive view of fome paft fituations and circumftances of his own 
life. And here he introduces the following pathetic acknow- 
legements of his want of firmnefs, on a hard trial of his 
virtue: 


Once, at this hour thofe wounds afrefh F feel, 
Which nor profperity nor time can heal, 
‘lhofe wounds, which fate fevere!y hath decreed, 
Mention’d or thought of, mutt for ever bleed, 
‘Tho'’e wounds, w hich humbled all that pride of man, 
Which brings fuch mightyaid to virtue’s plan ; 
Ounce, aw'd by fortune’s mott oppreflive frowa, 
By legal rapine to the earth bow'd down, 
My credit at lait gafp, my ftate undone, 
Trembling to meet the fhock I could not fhun, 
Virtue gave ground, and blank defpair prevail’d ; 
Sinking beneath the florm, my {pirits fail’d 
Like Peter’s faith, ’till one, a friend indeed, 
May all ditlrefs find fuch in tinte of need! 
One kind good man, in a, in word, in thought, 
By virtue guided, and by wifdom taught, 
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Image of him whom Chriftians fhould adore, . 
Stretch’d forth his hand, and brought me fafe to fhore. 


After this honeft conceflion, kewever;-he proceeds to a grate- 
jul acknowlegement of the reverfe of fortune, procured for him 
by the liberality of the Pusiic.: now the belt Macends, the 
moft munificent patron of genius ! 


Since, by good fortune into notice rais’d; 
And for fome little merit largely prais'd, 
Indulg’d in fwerving from prudential rules, 
Hated by rogues, and not belov’d by fools, . 
Plac’d above want, fhall abject thirft of wealth 
So fiercely war ’gainft my foul’s deareft health, 
That, as a boon, I fhould bafe fhackles crave, 
And, born to freedom, make myfelf a flave; 
That I fliould in the train of thofe appear, 
Whom honour cannot love, nor manhood fear ? 


That I no longer tkulk from ftreet to ftreet, 
Afraid left duns affail, and bailiffs meet, 
That I from place to place this carcafe bear, 
Walk forth at large, and wander free as air 5 
That I no longer dread the aukward friend, 
Whofe very obligations mutt offend, 
Nor, all too froward, with impatience burn 
At fuff’ring favours which I can’t return ; 
That, from dependance and from pride fecure, 
1 am not plac’d fo high to {corn the poor, 
Nor yet fo low, that I my Lord fhould fear, 
Or hefitate to give him f{neéer for fneer ; 
That, whilft fage prudence my parfuits confirms, 
I can enjoy the world on equal terms ; 
That, kind to others, to myfelf moft true, 
Feeling mo want, 1 comfort thofe who do, 
And with the will have pow’r to aid diftrefs ; 
Thefe, and what other bleffings | poffefs, 
From the indulgence of the public rife ; 
All private patronage my foul defies. - 
By candour more inclin’d to fave, than damn; 
A gen’rous Public made me what I am. 
All that I have, they gave; juft mem’ry bears, 
The grateful ftamip, and what I am is theirs. 


His Lordfhip, not yet convinced of the bards fincerity; tells 


him that 


To feigna red-hot zeal for freedom’s caufe, 
To mouthe aloud for liberties and laws, 
For public good to bellow all abroad, 
Serves well the purpofes of private fraud. —_- 
Prudence, by public good intends her own 4 
Kf you mean otherwile, you ftand alone !— 
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388 CHURCHILL’s Conference, a Poem, 


With many fhrewd obfervations on patriotifm, (or SELF}.a8 
the word is now but too generally underftood : appealing to the 
poct’s confcience, whether even his foul is not - 


Bound with thofe very chains 
Which fhackle us, or is it Se1.r that reigns 
O'er kings and beggars, which in all we fee 
Mokt flrong and fov’reign, only weak in thee? — 
Adding to this farcaftic interrogation, the following fevere 
conclufion : 





Fond man, believe it not; Experience tells 

Tis not thy virtue, but thy pride rebels, 

Think, and fur once lay by thy lawlefs pen; 
Think, and confefs thyfelf like other men ; 
Think but one hour, and, to thy confcience led 
By reafon's hand, bow down and hang thy head ; 
Think on‘thy private life, recal thy youth, 

View thyfelf now, and own with ftrifteft truth, 
‘That Serr hath drawn thee from fair virtue’s way 
Farther than folly would have dar’d to firay, 
And that the talents lib’ral nature gave 

To make thee free, have made thee more a flave. 


This draws from the confcious bard the following beautiful 
confeflion, for the fake of which, poffibly, the whole Conference 
was written : 


Ah! what, my Lord, hath private life to do 
With things of public nature? why to view 
Would you thus cruelly thofe {cenes unfold, 
Which, without pain and horror to behold, 

NMuft fpeak me fomething more, or lefs than man! 
Which friends may pardon, but I never can? 
Look back ! a thought which borders on defpair, 
Which human nature muft, yet cannot bear. 

*Tis not the babbling of a bufy world, 

Where praife and cenfure are at random hurl’d, 
Which can the meaneft of my thoughts controul, 
Or fhake one fettled purpofe of my foul, 

Free and at large might their wild curfes roam, 

If, all, if all alas! were well at home. 

No ‘tis the tale which angry confcience tells, 
When the with more than tragic horror fwells 
Each circemftance of guilt; when ftera, but true, 
She brings bad ations forth into review : 

And, like the dread hand-writing on the wal!,, 
Bids late remorfe awake at reafon’s call, 

Armd at all points'bids fcorpion vengeance pafs, 
And to the mind holds up reflection’s glaf:, 
The miad, which ftarting, heaves the heart-felt oroan, 
A\nd hates that‘form fle kuows to be her own, 
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After fo feeling, fo evidently contrite a declaration, who 
would not grant a full abfolution for any venial offence that may 
have been committed by a penitent thus apparently, thus -ar- 
dently fincere? | 


The remainder of the poem is employed to aflert the Author’s 
firm attachment to his country, to exprefs his zeal in the glorious 
caufe of liberty, and to evince the integrity of his public, 
whatever may have been the errors of his private conduét. And 
here, ‘as in all his writings, his fatirical fpirit frequently breaks 
out, in occafional lafhes of fuch charaéters as fall in his way ; 
particularly certain gentlemen of the long robe. 


Towards the end, he takes occafion to avow, in the ftrongeft 
terms, his firm and affeétionate attachment to his prefent ma- 
jefty’s perfon and government; and he concludes with the fol- 
jowing admirable addrefs to the Supreme Being: 


Thou God of ¢ruth, thou great, all-fearching Eye, 
To whom our thoughts, our {pirits open lie, 
Grant me thy flrength, and in that needful hour, 
(Should it e’er come) when law fubmits to pow’r, 
With firm refolves my fteady bofom feel, 
Bravely to fuffer, tho’ I deeply feel. 


Let me, as hitherto, ftill draw my breath, 
Tn love with life, but not in fear of death, 
And, if oppreflion brings me to the grave, 
And marks him dead, fhe ne'er fhall mark a flave, 
Let no unworthy marks of grief be heard, 
No wild laments, not one unfeemly word 5 
Let fober triumphs wait upon my bier, | 
I won’r forgive that friend who d:ops one tear. 
Whether he’s ravifh’d in life’s early morn, 
Or, in old age, drops like an ear of ccrn, 
Full ripe he falls, on nature’s noble plan, 
Who lives to reafon, and who dies a man. Gr 
e 


— _— 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
Fr NOVEMBER, 1463. 


ReEttctous and CoNTROVERSIAL. 


’ Art. 1. 4 Review of. the genuine Doétrines of Chrifiianity. Com- 
prebending Remarks on feveral principal Calviniftical Doétrines ; 
and fome Obfervations on the Ufe of Reafon in Religion, on human 
Nature, and on Free-Agency. By Jofeph Towers. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Sandby. . 

Plain, fenfible, and candid account of the moral nature and de- 
fign cf Chriftianity—fomewhat improperly ftyled, as we appre- 
head, “ A Review of the genuine Dottrines of Chriftianity.” 0. | 


Ce 3 Art. | 
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Art. 2. Remarks on a Letter from the Rev. Dr. Kennicott, to the 
Printer of the General Evening Poft ; ; wherein the printed Hz- 
brew text in Pfaim xvi. 10. is vindicated, and the De&tor’s 
Charge againft the fews, of having wilfully corrupted the Pro- 
phecy, is confuted. .By Richard Parry, D. D. late Student of 
Chrift-church. With the Letter itielf, and another that oc- 
cafioned it. 8vo. ys. Whifton. 


Dr. Parry has here. reprinted his letter, fi;t publithed in the General 
Evening Poft, with Dr. Kennicott’s anfwer, which was inferted in the 
fame paper ; and to thefe he has fubjoined Remarks on Dr. Kennicott’s 
letter ; inwhich he has interfperfed fome ftrokes of perfonal farcafm, which 
we think had better have been omitted: although his antagonift might 
have given fome caufe {or them, by a few tart expreffions in his paper, 
inferted in the Evening Poft. In all controverfies, fuch behaviour is 
yery unbecoming; more efpecially in men of education and {cience ; 
and is moft criminal of a!l, where the honour of Religion, and the cre- 
dit of literature are concerned: both of which may be injurioufly af- 
fected, when thofe who fhould be their friends and guardians, give way 
to pafi 10n, and treat each other with illiberal and indecent freedoms.— 
With regard to the points in controverfy between thefe learned Gentle- 
men, we fhall pafs them over in filence ; as we think that a conteft 
which hath broken out with fuch unfavorable fymptoms, and from which 
zo good can be expected, cannot be too foon put an end to, and con- 
figned to oblivion. 


Art. 3. 4n Addrefs to Englifh Proteftants of every Clafs and Den- 
mination. . Recommending a confcientious Attendance on public 
religious Offices, as effential both to the temporal and fpiritual In- 
terefts of Mankind. “By neither a Bigot nor Enthufiaft, buta 
Friend to Society. Newcaftle pete ;. and fold by Richard- 
fonin London. 8vo. ts. 


A very ferious and, pathetic Addrefs, to perfuade people to attend 
public worfhip. The Author appears to have had ftrong feelings of the 
importance of his fubje¢t ;. and might probably communicate them, in 
a good mealure, to fuch of his audience as were previoufly difpofed to 
be affected both-by his fubject and his manner : but we are apprehentive; 
ma thro’ an overflowing zea] in a good caufe, he has overfhot the mark, 

thereby rendered his Difcourie lefs likely to be pleafing or accepts 
able to thofe who muft ttand in need of argument and perfuafion, whom 
he is moft defirous to influence, and to whom he exprefsly dedicates his 
erformance—vjz. 
' € All who are already too wife to need religious inftraflion—tvo giddy 
to attend ferioufly to the view of future rewards and punifhments—or, too 
much polifbed to regard going to church as of any importance—all who con- 
fider the Clergy as ufelefs, if not a nufance to fociety—and their of- 
fice. at bef, as aa engine of {tate—a]l who would rather dream thro’ 
the Chriftian Sabbath, in the arms of Sloth—fpend it in loofe pleafure— 
or in plano ing, if not executing, the bufineis of life, than attend the 
public oratories—!n fhort, all who, either in theory, or practice, are 
enemies t to public religion. O. 
Art, 
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Art. 4. 4 Defcription of the Storm that happened in the Month of 
Augufi, 1763. By John Hedges, A. M. Vicar of Tudely 
cum Capella, Kent. 4to. 6d. Chandler. 


' Nota defcription, but an unintelligible Rhapfody, on a very melan- 
choly fubject. 


Art. 5. Lhe Advancement of all Things in Chrift, and of Chrift in 
all Things. With a full Difcovery of the Good and Evil in Maa, 
which (as two particular Men) are dwelling in one particular 
Perfon. Or a “Facob and an Efau in one Rebecca.—Being fome 
Sparkles of that Glory, and fome Beams of that Light that fhines 
and dwells in RICHARD Coppin. 8vo. 1s. Fenwick. 


This highly illuminated Richard Coppin firft emitted thefe glorious 
fparkles about a century ago; as we gather from Mr. Cornelius Cay- 
ley’s preface to this re-kindling of them: By the light of which Mr. 
Cayley affirms, thofe who poffefs a gofpel fpirit, will, in this treatife, 
fee many things greatly fortheir profit. We doubt if the printer of the 
prefent Edition will have the good luck to be of this number. 


Art. 6. A full and compleat Anfwer to the capital Errors contained 
in the Writings of the late Rev. William Law, M. A. -Ina 
Letter toa Friend, With a Preface, by the Rev. M. Madan, 
8vo. 1s, Dilly. 


When Merhedijis and Bebmenites engage in controverfy about reli- 
gion, what improvement, what pleafure may not we expect! Ye fons 
of reafon, fufpend your enquiries, and attend. 

Whether Mr. Law always underftood his own meaning we'are not 
quite fure: that our letter-writer was among the number of thofe who 
did not underftand him, we think is not to be doubted: and for our- 
felves, we freely acknowlege we-are fo little in the fecrets of either, that 
we are obliged to difmifs this article as beyond the reach of our com- 
prehenfion. However if we muft fay fomething, it fhall be in our Au- 
thor’s words at the conclufion of his letter; ‘* we think time fadly em- 
ployed in reading fuch books. While the light of the day is before 
us, we do not choofe to walk in fuch palpable darknefs.” r 

dors 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 7. An Appeal to the Public, in bebalf of George Fohna. 
fone, Efy; Governor of Weft Florida. In Anfwer to the North- 
Briton Extraordinary. _8vo. 1s.: Morgan, : 


For the information of our country-Readers, we fhall briefly obferve, 
that the Original North-Briton terminated with the celebrated No. 
45. for which Mr, Wilkes was committed to the Tower. The title, 
however, pleafing certain literary undertakers, it was refolved that the 
North-Briton fhould not thu; lofe its exiftence. Accordingly, in due 
time, and at the fame ftated periods of publication, out came a North- 
Briton, which was continued as ufual ; and the public in general, for a 
long while, believed that it proceeded from the o/d quarter. The fame 
Cc4 accident, 
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accident, however, which gave birth to the prefent pamphlet, difcover- 
ed that the origiza/ North-Briton and its éon'inuation, were the work of 
different (indeed very different) pens. For the fucceflor of Mr. Wilkes 
having thrown out fome grofs reflections. on four Scottith Gentlemen 

lately appointed to governments in North-America; one of them give 
ing too much way to refentment, refolved to have /ome talk with his anon. 
ymous libeller. On enquiry, he learns that the gentleman’s name was 
Brooke. Mr. Johnftone invites Mr. Brooke to an interview. Mr, 
Brooke confiders this invitation as a challenge, but only laughs at Mr, 
Johnitone ; and provokes him to {till greater lengths of refentment : 
fo that repairing to the houle of the political champion, he falutes him 
with a box on the ear, and a ftroke of hiseane. Mr. Brooke being no 
{wordfman, or at leaft, having no fword at hand, grapples With his 
affailant, as well as he could, tll affiflance arrives: and then the fero- 
cious governor reluctantly retires, fcowling like an enraged lion, whom 
the hunters have deprived of his prey. 


Mr. Johnftone having been pretty generally cenfured for his impru- 
dence in this bufinefs, fome officious friend of his, as we fuppofe, has 
here taken upon him to vindicate the conduct ot the worthy governor ;- 
but we think he has fucceeded fo very indifferently, that he hath left the 
matter rather worfe than he found it. If Mr. Johnftene had thought it 
neceflary to publihh any apology for his behaviour toward thé Author of 
the North-Briton, we think it would have been moft advifable for him 
to have applied direfly to Mr. North-Briton himfelf; whole profeffion 
is writing,’ and whofe intimat acquaintance with a!l the circum!ancegs of 
the affair, muit have enabled him to ferve his emp!oyer better than anv 
other gentleman in the trade: and perhaps c/easer too ; as the jobb might 
naturally have brought about a reconciliation between plaintiff and des 
fendent, and have prevented the troublefome and expentive wrofecution of 
this affair, which the news-papers have informed us, is to be finally ad- 
jufted in Wefiminfter-Hall. 


Art. 8. Twenty-one Articles of I t, as they are to be exhia 
bited againft acertain Noble E—1, With conftitutional Remarks, 
S$vo. 1s. Pottinger. 





A grofs and impudent forgery. 
4 


Art... The Englifh Britons, a Farce of one Ad. Inferibed to 
obn Wilkes, Efq; - 8vo. .6d. . Pridden. 
A piece of low humour, chiefly intended in honour of the verdict obs 
tained by the Journeymen Printers, a few months fince, at Guildhall. 


Art. 10. Obfervations upon the Authority, Manner, and Circum- 
frances of the Apprehenfion and Confinement of Mr. Wilkes. . Ad- 
dreffed to free-born Englifh>men. 8vo. 1s. Williams. \ 


A few days before the commencement of the prefent feffion of Par- 
Fament, was this fenfible traét publifhed; perhaps with a view of its 
being ferviceable to that unfortunate fenator ; but hitherto it feemsto have 
had no great effect. 


Art. 
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Ast. 12. 4n Addrefs. to boneft Englifh Hearts, being an haneft 
Gountryman’s Refleétions on the Cyder-Tax, the. Commitment of 
Mr. Wilkes, {the late Tregty of Peace, dnd the prefent Oppofition, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. , Fletcher, 7 


We have read this huge pamphlet of our honeft, fhrewd country- 
man’s; and, though we have no material objection to many of his fea- 
timents, yet we had mych rather travel a reafonable number of miles 
to hear him 


“* Whiflle o’er the furrow’diland,” 


than be obliged to perufe fuch another weighty Oftavo, of his compo- 
fing. He is a hearty friend to excife'in general, (much good may it 
do him !) and to thd Cyder-a8 in particular. He is no friend to Mr. 
Wilkes; he greatly difapproves the Oppofition; and he is a ftrenuous 
advocate for the pedce. Though we cannot efpoufe fome of his doc- 
trines, we muft do juftice to his good fenfe and abilities, which by no 
means befpeak him to be an uninformed country-bumpkin; we rather 
fufpect him: to be a fy walf in foeep’s cloathin. 


Art. 13. An Appendix to the Review of Mr. Pitt's Admini ftration, 
By the Author of the Review. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 


Our generalidea of the Review of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration, was 
giveo in de@epze,. fesiour twenty-feventh volume. In this Appendix, 
the Author coftinues his zealous defence of the patriot miniiter ; and 
towards the clofe of his prefent pamphlet, he draws a parallel between 
the terms of Mr. Pitt's propa/ed peace, and thofe upon, which his fuc- 
ceflor actually eftablifhed’ that great event: wherein, (all.cir¢amftances 
confidered) he determines greatly in favour of the plan adopted by the 
former. He goes fo far as to affert, that Lord Bute’s peace, as he ftyles 
it, § isconfidered by the whole Enciisu nation, as infamous: which 
* (adds he) numberlefs ®acts can be brought to prove.’—Whether this 
callow pOlitician includes the feveral’congratulatory addreffes to the 
throne, together with the parliamentary fanGion given on this intereft- 
ing occafion, among his numberlefs facts to evince the fenfe of the 
whole nation with regard to the peace, ts beft known to himfelf. 





Art. 14. A felec Calleétion of the moft interefting Letiers on the 
Government, Liberty, and Conflitution of England; which have 
appeared in the different News-papers, from the Elevation of Lord 
Bute, to the Death of the Earl of Egremont. With feveral Re- 
marks and Explanatory Notes, 12mo. 2 Vols. §s. fewed. 
Almon. 


We do not difapprove this colleétion from the Gazetteer, and other 
news-papers ; im which many valuable Letters and Effays have lazely ap- 
peared ; but we can by no means approve the malignant party-fpiric 
hewn by the Editor, in his dedication, to Mr. Wilkes, and in his Jz- 
troduciory Obferwations : in which he abufes the Scottifh nation, with 
fuch virulence as muft prove highly offenfive to every candid Reader. 
‘Thefe low Scurrilities are generally owing to a deficiency of good fenfe, 
as well as a total want of good manners, in thofe who are guilty of 


them, 
Art. 
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Art. 15. 41 Epiftle to the Diftator in bis Retirement. - Hutbly 
| addreffed.te him, by his conftant Admirer, and faithful Co- 
adjutor, Pro Bono Pusiico*. 4to. 1s. Wilkie. 


Cruelly infults Mr. P—, with unfeafonable raillery; re refenting the 
fucceffes of his adminiftration as the refult rather of accident than of 
wifdom, or rectitude of condné; and thofe very fuccefles too, are uns 
dervalued, and fet down as purchafed at the price of little lef 
than the ruiz of our country. But if this be the cafe, how can the ad. 
vocates for the peace proclaim it a good one, on account of its having 
fecured to us molt (if not all). of Sa advantages obtained by the war? 
—But Mr. Pro Bono Publico’s bufinefs is ridicule, not argument; and 
it mutt be allowed, that his talents are well adapted to this kind of com- 
pofition: altho” we muft obferve, that he gives us ircny without hu- 
mour, and ill-nature without wit. Keen mercile/s farcafm feems to be 
his fort: and if he is not a candid antagonift, he is moft certainly a 
Cutler. 


* The Author writes in the perfon of Jacob Henriques, the old Jew- 
ith, Projetor ;, but not in his manner, which, indeed, does not feem to 
be here attempted. : 


Art. 16. The Ca/e of the County of Devon, with refpeét to the Con- 
Sequences of the New Excife Duty on Cyder and Perry.» -Publith- 
ed by the Direction of the Committee appointed at a general 
Meeting of that County, to fuperintend the Application for 
the Repeal of that Duty. 4to. 1s. Johnfton. 

This Cafe is drawn by a mafterly pen. The facts are ftated with 
perfpicuity, and the arguments framed with great judgment. In fhort, 
this fenfible and mgenious Writer feems ta have clearly demonitrated 
the injuftice and ies of the tax in general, but more efpecially as 
it relates to the county of Devon. R, 


6 
Art. 17. An Addrefs to fuch of the Electors of Great Britain as are 
not Makers of Cyder and Perry. By a Reprefentative of a 
Cyder County. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. 


This is a fenfible pamphlet.againft the Cyder A&. But the fubftance 
of it is more accurate y fet forth in ‘ The Cafe of the County of De- 
von.” See the preceding article. R) 


Art. 18. 4 fhort Hiffory of that Parliament which committed Sir 
Robert Walpole to the Tewer, expelled him the Houfe of Commous, 
and approved of the infamous Peace of Utrecht. Written by Sir 
Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. 8vo. 1s. 6d,, 
Almon. 


Appears to be genuine. Mr. Walpole, in his Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors, mentions a traét entitled, 4 fort Hiffory of the 
Parliament, as having been written by Lord Orford, who was then 
(1713) only Robert Walpole, Efq; and this is, no doubt, a genuine 
re-publication of that pamphlet: which, moreover, bears internal evi- 
dence of its having been written either by the illuflrious and ingenious 
perfon 
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n whofe name is now affixed to it, or, at leaft, by fome friend of 
his, equally well acquainted with the fubjeét, 1t is a curious and en- 
ertaining tract; end may ferve, together with many other inftances, 
to evince the infallible wifdom and perfect rectitude of all p y 


proceedings» 





Art. 19. Some Hints to People in Power, on the prefent melancholy 
" Situation. of our Colonies in North-America, 8vo. 1s. Hinx- 


man. ; 

This is a dull pamphlet on a melancholy. fubjeét. But though the 
manner js not much to be applauded, yet as to the matter, it contains 
fome fenfible reflections ; and the hints may be of ufe. We muft not 
onit to obferve, that there are fome very fevere infinuations againft fe- 
yeral of our Amerjcan Commanders; how juftly founded, we leave 
thofe to determine, who are better acquainted than we are with affairs in 


that part of the world, R> 


Art. 20. The humble te of the People of Great Britain to bis 
Majefly. 8vo. 6d. Henderfon. 


Certain memorable Addrefles to the People of Great Britain having 
fome few years ago been favourably received, our Author probably flat- 
tered himfelf that an Addrefs from the People would meet with the like 
faccefs. Accordingly this Reprefentative of the whole nation freely 
communicates to the King, fome of the moft popular objections to the 
late treaty of peace. But to what purpole, feeing that the dufinefs 


is done ? ~ 


Art. 21. Crude Thoughts on the Dog-A%. Recommended to the 
Cinfideration of all juch as are to be difqualified by it, the Farmers, 
Freeholders, and every honeft Man in the Kingdom of England, 
By aPerfon without Eyes from his Birth. 8vo. 6d. Knowles. 
We can eafily conceive‘a perfon without eyes capable of writing ; 


and in this the Gentleman is not fingular: neither is he the only one 
who has written without brains, though we look upon that as the hard- 


eh tak of the two. 
, Ro 


MIscELLAWNEOUWS, 


Att.22. A brief Detail of the Home Fifhery from early Time; 
particularly as relating to the Markets of London and Wefiminfter. 
With Remarks on Mr. Blake’s late Advértifement to the Public, 
with regard to his fupplying thofe Markets. Alfo an Abftract of 
the late AG in favour of the Land Carriage of Fifh, Sc. with 
political, hiftorical, and arithmetical Obfervations on tee Import- 
ance of keeping up our Attention to the Fifbery on our own Coaft, 
and of rendering frefo Fifh cheap through the whale Kingdom, with 
various Propofals to the Public, and ltkewife to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufaétures, and Commerce, for the 
more effectual Eftablifoment of the Fifbery. In three Letters. 
Bio, as. 6d. Henderfon. 

This 
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‘by any Tate mifcondu, for the char; 


MonrTuiry Caratocue, 


This title-page is alone avolume: and the pamphlet itfelf, which ‘. 
one hundred and thirty-two clofe printed pages, is much too ious for 
abridgment. ‘The Reader may judge from the title what is intended 
to be made. out,’ and we muff refer him to the Letters themfelves, to 
how it is made out. BR ; 


Art. 23. 4 modef? Apology for the Condu& of a certain Reverend 
Gentleman, in a late Excurfion. ato. 1s. Burnet, 


Founded on a report that the celebrated Author of the Rofciad, &. 
had lately carried off a certain young lady. This was fubje enough : 


for a twelve-pennyworth. Though the Author has not given ws 
thing very excellent of his own, he has had wit enough to’ turn Mr. 
C—’s artillery againft himfelf, on this 4appy occafion, by a lucky quo. 
tation of fome lines from one of his own poems: the [Vth part of the 
Ghott. 


* Opinions fhould be free as air, 
¢ No man, whate’er his rank, whate’er 
‘ His qualities aclaim can found 
¢ That my opinion muft be bound, 
* And fquare with his; fuch flavifh chains 
¢ From foes the lib’ral foul difdains, 
« Nor can, though true to friendfhip, bend 
¢ To wear them even from a friend. 
* Let thofe, who rigid judgment’s own, 
« Submiffive bow at judgmentthrone, 
* And if they of no value hofd, 
Pleafure till pleafure is grown cold, 
Pall’d and infipid, forc’d to wait 
For jadgment’s regular debate 
To give it warrant, let them find 
© Dull fubjeéts fuited to their mind, 
‘ Their’s be flow wifdom ; be my plan 
© To live as merry as I can, 
* Regardlefs as the fafhions go, 
Whether there's reafon for’t, or no; 
Be my employment here on earth 
To gave a lib’ral {cope to mirth ; 
Life’s barren vale with flow’rs t’ adorn, 
And pluck a rofe from ev’ry thorn,’ 


For the reft, the pamphlet is worth no farther notice ; being chiefly 
an aukward medley of irony, and we know not what ferious and ludi- 
crous farcafms As to what ground Mr. C— may have afforded, 
ge here brought againft him, we 
have nothihg to do with it: evritings, not afions, being our Pro- 
vince. 
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Art. 24. A genuine Narrative of a fcandalous, obfcene, and # 
ceedingly profane Libel, entitled, An Efflay on Woman ; Se. By 
the Rev. Mr. Kidgel, A. M. Reéor of Horne in Surry, aud 
Chaplain to the Earl of March. 4to. 6d. Reobfon. | 


We need fay little about ‘the famous, or, rather, infamous frat, 


which hath of late been fo much the fubject of confervation; a 
3 ——~  efpeciallf 
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efpecially as the Effay here meant, was never publifhed 3—perbaps ne- 
yer was intended to be publifhed’: and, on this account, we cannot 
bat think it was fome what imprudent in Mr. Kidgel to increafe the cu- 
riofity of the public, by thus advertifing it. The lels that is faidiof fuch “ 
wretcned and deteftable productions, the better ; nor can they be fuf- 
fered to fink too foon into that contempt and oblivion to which the goad 
fenfe and improved tafte of the prefent age (we Meakin refpect of our 


own country) ‘would infallibly confign them. 


Art. 25. Confiderations for the more fpeedy and effeCiual Execution 
‘of the Act for paving, cleanfing, and lighting the City.and 
Liberty o cftmnfier, and for removing Annoyances therein. 


By C.W. Member of Parliament. 8vo. 6d. Davis, &c. 


The fubje& of this little. tract is certainly of great importance, and 
the obfervations of the public-fpirited Writer, ‘together with his propo- 
fals for raifing a proper fund towards carrying fo neceflary an A& into 
full and fpeedy execution, are very rational, and, confequently, worthy 
the moft candid and ferious regard of all thofe for whofe benefit and 
convenience the Ac was iaeented: 


POETICAL, 


Art. 26. The Ghof. BookIV. By C. Churchill. to. 
2s. 6d. Coote, 


As an ingenious brother Critic has obferved™, this, like the othes | 


three books of the Ghoft, is a rhapfodical, poetical, whimfical per- 

formance, abounding with the ftrongeft flights of fancy, and the keen- 

eft ftrokes of fatire, and treating of every thing, and nothing. It is, 

adds he, like its Author, an excentric piece of genius, not to be judg- 
ed by the ftrict rules of Criticifm, or to be confined within the narrow 

bounds of regularity, Whether we are to have ahy more of this 
Shandy in Hudibrattics, we cannot learn from the fourth Part; but we 

think it probable, that ‘this is intended as the conclufion ; if it be pro- 

per to talk of the conclufion of a work which has neither beginning, 

middle, nor end, plan, purpofe, nor moral.’ Neverthelefs, as in the 

inimitable work of his brother Sterne, there aré a thoufand moral, wit- 

ty; and excellent paffages fcattered through this rambling perfarmance ; 

every part of which we have read with pleafure, without being well able 

to fay what we were reading ;—fuch ablolute command over us, fuch um- 

bounded power hath Genius! We think it unneceflary to add any 
{pecimens to thofe we have formerly given from this heterogeneous pro- 
duction of a {portive, wild, and arbitcary. fancy. . 








* St. James’s Chronicle, November t5. 


Art.27. Pozms.: By C. Churchill. Containing, the Rofciad, 
the Apology, Night, the Prophecy of Famine, an Epiitle to 
William Hogarth, andithe Ghoft, in Four Books, 4to. 13s. 
fewed. Flexney, &c. 

Ail that is neceflary for.us-to fay, in regard to the prefent article, is, 


that we have here a uniform re-publication of the pieces formerly 
A printett 
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printed dy the Author ; that the edition is handfomely printed, by Dry. . 


den Leach ; and that Non-fubfcribers muft pay half a crown more for it 
than the Sub{criber’s paid. 


Art. 28. The North-Briton, an Elegy. Folio. 6d. Nicoll. 


An elegant coinplimént to his Majefty and his Minifters, at the’ ex. 
pence of the poor, unfortunate, undone North-Briton ! 


Art. 29. Poems on feveral Occafions, viz. Munificence and Mo-° ° 


defly. Female Dignity; to Lady Huffey Delaval. Verfes from 
Catullus, after dining with Mr. Murray, Epitaphs, Sc, By 
Mr. Smart. 4to. 1s. Fletcher. 


We are glad to find that, ‘notwithftanding all that this ingenious bard 
has fo long fuffered, neither the glow of his imagination, nor the har- 
mony of his numbers, are in the leaft impaired. —— We fay no more, 
as we have the mortification to learh, from fome angry queries, and 

roundlefs infinuations, printed at the end of thefe poems, that, in 


pite of the fincere regard we have fo often expreffed, and always felt, 


for a wnter of fo much merit, he, from whatever fatality, has mof 
unhappily mifconftrued what we lately intended as a proof of our high 
veneration for the abilities which God fo bounteoufly beftowed upon 
him.——As it appears to him fo unpardonably criminal to affix any li- 
mitation whatever, to the praifes which he thinks due to all his Writ- 





ings, he may reft affured, that he will, for the future, have very little | 


caufe to be offended with us, on that account. 


‘Art. 30. The Crifis, An Ode, to Fobn Wilkes, Efg; 4to. 
6d. Williams. 


If the Author intended this elaborate Ode as a panegyric on Mr. 
Wilkes, he has fhewn himfelf an injudicious friend, by his extravagance 
of compliment. If he meant to fatirize him, he muit prove an unfuc- 
cefsful Adverfary, from the ambiguity of hisexpreflions. Neverthelefs, 
there is undoubted merit infome parts of the poem; and we were par- 
ticularly pleafed with the two following {ttanzas; tho’ the thought in 
the firft, may want the advantage of novelty : 


Thus the rich gem in India found, 
"Till cut, without a flame we view ; 
While the fame hand which gives the wound, 
Reveals its hidden luftre too ! 


* * e * . 





Thou too, enrich’d by Envy’s pow’r, 
Doft from her fling new fame acquire ; 

As the fame drops that bend the flow’r, 
With greater ftrength its roots infpire. 


There is fomething extremely elegant in the allufion to the temporary 


depreflion of the flower, under the weight of the refrefhing and invi- 
gorating moifture. 
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Art. 31. Lhe Nativity. Beingthe firft Book of the Meffiah, a fa- 


cred Poem. sto. 2s. 6d. Coote. 


Tho’ we cannot but ‘ revere * the fubject,’ it is impoffible for us not 
to ‘ condemn the poetry,’ which is almoft as inadequate to the facred 
theme, as the verfions of Sternhold and Hopkins are to the majefty and 
dignity of the Pfalms. The miftaken Author will, perhaps, be fhock- 
ed at this unfavourable mention of his performance ; and we are very 
forry to pafs fo harfh a fentance upon it: but the regard due to Reli- 
gion, as well as our love of elegant and fublime Poetry, will not fuffer 
us to fee, with indifference, either the one or the other difhonoured by 
fuch injudicious attempts ; nor permit us to fay any thing, on an occa- 
fion like this, that may prompt a pious and well-meaning man, to 

rfevere in a mif-application of talents which, no doubt, may be ufe- 
ully employed, tho’ not in the way of Authorfhip.—We hhall give no 
{pecimens of this work, having too much compaflion for the Writer, to 

rpetuate the memory of an unfortunate attempt, which, by this-time, 
fe poflibly wifhes, may be buried in eternal oblivion. } 


* Vide Author’s Preface. 


SERMON S§, 


1, W HAT is meant by coming unto Chrift, and the Recfon of Man's 
 refufing to come, briefly confidered—in the church of St. Mary, 
Whitechapel, July 17, 1763. Towhich is prefixed, an Addrefs to the 
Inhabitants of the faid Parifh, and to the Candidates for the two late 
vacant Lecturefhips. By James Barclay, Mafter of the Academy at 
Tottenham High-crofs, and one of the Candidates. Fuller. 

2. On the Death of Robert Cruttenden, Efq; who departed this Life 
June 23, 1763. Preached at Miles’s-lane Auguft 7. ‘To which are 
added, feveral poetical Compofures, by the Deceafed. By William 
Porter. Field. 

3. The execrable Pra&ice of buving and felling of Livings, Fc. com- 
monly called Simony—at the Vifitation held by the Rev. Thomas D’Oy- 
ley, L. L. D. Archdeacon of Lewes ; proper to be read by all eccle- 
fiaftical and lay perfons concerned in fo iniquiteus a Practice. By John 
Nicholl, A. M. Vicar of Weftham, Suffex. Fletcher. 

4. Abner’s Thoughts after the Battle of Gibeon,—in the parifh Church 
of Biddeford in Devonfhire, May 5, on the general Thankfgiving, &c. 
By John Whitefield, M. A. Reétor of Biddeford. Johnfton. 

5. The Inftitution of public Charities. —Preached at Chrift’s Hoffital, 
Sept. 21, 1763, before the Governors of the feveral royal Hofpitals. 
By Peter Whalley, M. A. Grammar Mafter of Chrift’s Hofpital. Ri- 
vington. 

6. On the Spirit of the Gofpel; preached on account of the Peace, in 
the French Church at Hanau, Dec. 12, 1762, before the French Off- 
cers of the King’s Regiment. By James Armand, Minifter at Hanaa. 
Tranflated by Thomas Davey, School-Matter in Norwich. Hinxman. 

* Peace having relieved the Sppipraviace of Heffe, and the County 
of Hanau, from a war, of whith they had unhappily been the feat, 
the King’s regiment, on iis retutn into France, halted fome weeks in 
the capital of this laft principality. A few days before they took their 

. rout, 
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rout, the Officers of that corps defired the Author, whom they had fre. 
quently come to hear, and who had the honour of being acquainted 
with many of them, to give them a Sermon on the Peace. He with 
pleafure yielded to their requeft; and in his church preached ¢: 's Dif. 
courfe.———- Let any one reprefent to himfelf an audience of French Of. 
ficers and Soldiers, the inftruments of a fix year’s war; and of inhabj- 
tants of Hanau, the victims of that war; the former Catholics, the late 
ter Proteftants, met together to fing with one common confent, a Pfalnj 
of Thankfgiving to the glory of God, for having given them Peace 
to unite in the fame fentiments of reconciliation, ‘Charity and Chriftian 
Love; to inform themfelves of a fundamental truth, equally interefting 
and honourable to humanity and religion: what an affecting and fingu- 
lar fight muft the day I am fpeaking of, afford the friends of mankind! 
AuTuor’s Preface, 
The Difcourfe delivered by this worthy Proteftant Divine, before fo 
uncommon ‘an audience, on fo fignal, fo nice an occafion, is equally 
judicious and pathetic ; breathing a truly catholic fpirit, in which good 
men of every church will accord. It is extremely well adapted to the 
particular occafion; and the Tranflator’s preface informs us, * that it 
miet with a good reception from the refpectable part of the audience 
[the Gentlemen of the Roman Catholic perfuafion] at whofe requeft it 
was preached, that by defire of Marfhal Prince Soubize, the French 
Commander, fix thoufand copies were printed off immediately ; which, 
with feveral thoufand more, were quickly fold in Germany, Holland, 
and France.”,——- And we doubt not, but the prefent tranflation, of 
which, we believe, Mr. Davey will have no caufe to be afhamed, will 
alfo be well received in this country, where the genuine {pirit of Chrif- 
tian charity,—the bleflings of Liberty, religious and civil, fo glorioufly 
revail, and are fo firmly eftablifhed, in the hearts and minds of a ra- 
tional and free people. 


<t. 


ER RAT A in the Review for October. 





P. 243; paragr. wit. 1. 5. for 1745, read 1646. 
248. par. ult. 1. t1, for your to, read to your. 
254, 1. ult. of the poetry, for greatful, read grateful. 
257, par. penult, 1. penult, for contracting, read contra/fing. 
260, 1. 1. of the fourth par. of poetry, inftead of the note *, place f. 
272, par. 2. 1. 6. dele the words one of. 
278, par. 3. 1. 18, for miflead, read miffed. 
279, pat. 2. 1, 10, forfufferaze, read /uffrage. a 
283, par. 3. 1. 7. for ‘ to-be the judgment,’ read to be rather the judg- 
ment » 
289, par. ult. de/e the quotation—Comma at the beginning of the : 


paragraph, 








